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NEWS OF 


HETHER in the end Finland chooses peace or not, the 
moderation of the terms offered her by Russia is a good 
omen for other negotiations with other enemy belligerents when the 
time comes. Finland, of course, is not affected by the “no 
surrender” formula agreed upon by President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill at Casablanca. That referred specifically to Germany, 
Italy and Japan. Marshal Stalin therefore took a perfectly normal 
course in placing before the Finns specific and detailed conditions 
of peace. They are remarkably lenient. Apart from one or two 
secondary points reserved for subsequent discussions, Finland is 
merely called on to revert to the position existing in 1941, when she 
wantonly joined Germany in the latter’s unprovoked attack on 
Russia, There is indeed one stipulation necessitated by the present 
military situation. The German troops in the north of Finland are 
to be interned, and if the Finns cannot effect that operation unaided 
the Russians will give them adequate assistance, undertaking to 
withdraw from the country as soon as their mission is discharged. 
This, it can hardly be doubted, is the point on which the negotia- 
tions may break down. Germany will certainly not let Finland go 
quietly out of the war, and capitulation may mean that the country 
will become a battle-ground. On the other hand, the Finns know 
that they are beaten, and that Germany is beaten. They have 
experienced the power of the Russian air-arm, and air-attacks will 
be more frequent and more effective as the advancing Russian 
armies acquire airfields on the southern shore of the Gulf of Finland. 
They know, moreover, that the Russian peace-terms have been 
approved not only by Great Britain but by the United States, with 
which Finland is not at war—though she soon may be if this oppor- 
tunity of making peace is neglected. The decision is undeniably 
difficult for Finland to make. Various indications suggest that both 
the Government and the people are anxious to end the war, and 
there are reports that a delegation is to go to Moscow in the hope— 
which seems bound to be vain—of getting better terms from Russia. 
The next few days should determine the issue. If the choice is peace 
the effect both on the military situation and on the policy of other 
of Germany’s satellites will be consid®rable. 


The War in the Air 


In his speech on the air estimates on 
Sinclair made an impressive statement on 
been achieved in the air and the strategi 
the coming general offensive. The picture 


Tuesday, Sir Archibald 
the progress that has 
part it is to play in 

hat he drew culminated 





XUM 


THE WEEK 


in an account of the R.A.F.’s activities in what is really the first round 
in the combined attack on the European Continent. But his picture 
was a comprehensive one, indicating the growing might of an 
organisation which had learnt the lessons of combined operations 
in fighting experience in the Mediterranean, which has been driving 
the U-boats from the sea in co-operation with the Navy, destroying 
enemy coastal transport, defending the home territory and carrying 
the war into enemy territory against military and industrial objectives, 
The Air Minister assured the House that methods of defence 
were perpetually being studied and improved, but quite rightly 
emphasised that in this, as so often in other spheres of war, an 
offensive is the best defence—an offensive such as the Air Force 
has been conducting with shattering blows against the factories 
which produce aircraft or parts of aircraft, destroying the enemy’s 
air-power at the source. The combination of night and day air 
attacks and flights from British and from Italian air-bases has 
enabled the British and American Air Forces, operating frequently 
and on a colossal scale, to produce results which, Sir Archibald 
says, are not a matter of speculation. The destruction is “ visible, 
measurable and progressive.” The Luftwaffe is being progressively 
weakened in all its elements in such a way that Russia is already 
feeling the benefit and that we may be sure of overwhelming air 
supremacy when the time of invasion comes. The climax of actual 
invasion lies ahead, but the first stage of the attack is already on. 


A Victory in Burma 

A welcome success has been won by the 14th Army on the Arakan 
front in Burma. Here the Japanese, laying their plans with great 
skill, started an offensive carly in February designed to destroy the 
two advanced British divisions, the 7th and the sth, and open the 
road to India. At first the enemy was entitled to think all was 
going according to plan. By an encircling movement they succeeded 
in cutting the Ngakyedauk Pass, thus isolating the 7th Division 
on the east of the mountain range from the rest of the British Army. 
The 5th Division on the west of the pass appeared to be confined 
within another separate sector by the cutting of their own com- 
munications to the north. The situation was retrieved by the 
gallantry of the forces, Brit':, and Indian alike, who stood and 
fought the enemy, and by a brilliant aerial operation in which 
British and American transport aircraft conveyed and dropped sup- 
plies for the isolated division east of the pass. The attackers -in 
their turn became the attack@n. The passes were regained, and the 
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Japanese, fighting desperately as always, were destroyed in large 
numbers, and the remainder put to flight. Some 4,500 are estimated 
to have been killed or wounded. This is the first considerable land 
battle which the British have won against the Japanese. It will 
be helpful in restoring British military prestige in India. 


The Future of France 


A heated debate in the French Consultative Assembly at Algiers 
last Tuesday, in which members insisted that the subjects of dis- 
cussion should be widened, ended in the postponement of the most 
important question they have to consider—the restoration of con- 
stitutional government in France. The Assembly is in critical 
mood, the Committee of National Liberation is fully sensitive to 
its criticism, and it is in the light of the Assembly’s views that the 
Committee has revised its proposals for the gradual restoration of de- 
mocratic government in France. In the plan it has now prepared it 
is obviously aiming at avoiding two courses which are equally open to 
objection—first, it must not prolong the authoritarian rule of General 
de Gaulle and the Committee, but, secondly, it must not rush the 
procedure of electing a Constitutional Assembly with imperfect 
registers of voters, and in the absence of prisoners in Germany. 
Under the scheme there will be no waiting for the liberation of all 
France; the moment a commune is freed a register of voters will be 
drawn up, and three months after it is completed municipal elections 
will be held. When these have been held in two-thirds of the 
communes, including Paris, a Provisional Assembly will be elected 
indirectly which will succeed the Consultative Assembly, and choose 
the head of a Provisional Government. At a still later stage a 
Constituent Assembly will be elected by the whole of the French 
people. It is satisfactory that the National Committee and the 
Consultative Assembly are thrashing this question out so thoroughly 
now, so that the whole plan can be applied automatically in the 
various stages of French liberation. 


Manoeuvres in Argentina 

The situation in Argentina remains unsatisfactory and obscure. 
In that unsettled country it is the Army which at present has the last 
word in appointing governments, and there are several factions in the 
Army which follow different leaders and vary in the degree of their 
attachments to Nazi doctrines and extreme nationalism. General 
Farrell is the nominal head of the administration which has succeeded 
that of General Ramirez, though the power behind him’ appears to 
rest with Colonel Peron. The new group which has seized power 
is claiming that General Ramirez was not forcibly deposed, but 
“ delegated ” his Presidential powers to the Vice-President, Géneral 
Farrell, from reasons of health. This not very plausible excuse 
for the coup d’état is obviously advanced for foreign consumption, 
and if the United States Administration discovers on examination 
that it is as hollow as it appears to be, then recognition of the 
new Government will be withheld. In any case, who knows that 
General Farrell, in office today, will be there tomorrow? The Army 
is in restive mood, and its various cliques have various ideas as to 
which officer or groups of officers would best carry out their desires 
for an authoritarian government. The Navy, too, appears to have 
views of its own, if we may accept the report that naval officers have 
been visiting General Farrell and demanding the reinstatement of 
General Ramirez. In the meantime, behind these comings and 
goings of officers and armed men, are the people of Argentina, watch- 
ful, distrustful, but powerless, 


The Political Truce 


The political atmosphere would be cleared to the advantage of 
all the three principal parties if agreement could be reached in regard 
to procedure at the general election. The official statement issued 
by the executive committee of the national Labour Party after its 
week-end meetings affirmed the necessity of continuing the electoral 
truce in the interests of unity during the war, but the Party is 
not willing to accept a “coupon” or coalition general election, 
and will look for freedom to increase its representation in the House 
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of Commons. This is a perfectly reasonable proposition, and” neg 
by no means involve an end of the coalition. It may be compa 
and contrasted, with the position taken up by Lady Violet Bonhy, 
Carter, the president-elect of the Liberal Party. She was asking 
for greater freedom here and now, that is say, in by-elections, urg; 
that the three parties should be free to put up candidates choy 
by the constituencies, pledged to the support of the Prime Minige 
and the Government’s war policy, but with freely chosen py 
grammes in other fields. There are grave objections to such a prog. 
dure at this juncture of the war, but not in a post-war general ele. 
tion. Then the common ground would still be the Prime Ministe; 
leadership in international affairs, and in the Making 
of peace; the ground of difference would mainly be in regard » 
certain long-term social policies at home. The purpose of sug 
an election would not be to displace the Government, but to secu 
a House of Commons adequately refiecting opinion in the country, 
Such an understanding would meet the requirements at the gener 
election of both the Labour and the Liberal Parties, and cou 
scarcely be rejected by the Conservatives. An agreement on thes 
lines (subject, of course, to the absence of fundamental politicg 
-changes) would have an effect even in by-elections, where at present 
the parties are playing for position, with a view to the gener 
election. A clearly satisfactory result has been achieved at Bury 
St. Edmunds where a local Conservative farmer is succeeded by 
another local Conservative farmer. 


More Women Doctors 


There is one serious deficiency in the personnel of the medical 
profession which must not continue under a National Health Service; 
it arises from hindrances to the admission of women doctors, 
Among the twelve London medical schools, all of them constituent 
schools of London University, one school, as Sir Ernest Graham- 
Little points out in a letter to The Times, admits women only, two 
accept a small proportion of women, and the remainder take none 
at all. As long as this handicap continues the number of women 
who can qualify for the profession through the schools connected 
with the London hospitals is very small, and quite inadequate for 
the duties which ought to be entrusted to women in the sphere 
of medicine. The unwillingness of the schools to accept women is 
partly due to lack of accommedation, and partly, it seems clear, 
to prejudice. Sir Ernest draws attention to the fact that the Senate 
of London University has recently accepted the majority report of a 
committee appointed by itself, which recommends the opening of 
all the London medical schools to men and women on terms of 
equal opportunity. In consequence of this decision the London 
medical schools are likely to accept the principle, but to put it into 
effect is another matter. There is a great shortage of doctors today, 
and the National Health scheme when it comes into being will 
increase the demand. The argument that the admission of more 
women would impede the flow of doctors is not admissible, 
for it would merely ensure that more of them are women. In any 
case, a nation that can fight a world war is not incapable of 
arranging for the training of a few hundred women-doctors. 


Help for Refugees 


This country is in some danger of falling behind the United 
States, where a War Refugee Board has been established by President 
Roosevelt under a capable director, in its solicitude for the miserable 
millions of depatriated people throughout Europe. But some progress 
was made when the House of Commons on Wednesday approved 
a token vote of £50,000 for the Inter-Governmental Committee on 
Refugees. Mr. Law said the Government welcomed the establish- 
ment of the War Refugee Board in America, but there was already 
in existence here a Refugee Department at the Foreign Office. The 
Foreign Office does not command unlimited confidence where execu- 
tive matters are concerned, and it is to be hoped that the various 
Members of Parliament who took part in an important public meeting 
on this subject in London on Tuesday will make the Government 
conscious of their vigilance. 
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HOLES IN THE CHARTER 


N the course of last week’s debate in the House of Commons 

on the war and the international situation more than one 
demand was put forward, very rightly and reasonably, for an 
authoritative statement of the fundamental principles of British 
foreign policy in the immediate future. In his reply to the debate 
Mr. Eden made a limited response, quoting three “ rules” which 
he said represegted not merely his own views but those of the 
War Cabinet. They are, first, “to give all the practical help in 
our power to those elements in all countries which are actively - 
resisting the enemy ” ; second, “to make clear that, as far as we 
can exert any authority, it shall be used to ensure that those 
countries shall be free to choose their own government when they 
are liberated ” ; and third, “ to work in the closest possible accord 
with our Allies.” Such rules of conduct are obviously unexcep- 
tionable, but it cannot be said that they carry us very far. The 
first and third indeed lie more in the realm of war strategy than 
of foreign policy as commonly understood. They have no bearing 
on the post-war world, on the great tasks of reconstruction cr 
on.the relations to exist after the armistice and the peace between 
the Allicd nations and their defeated enemies. These subjects, 
however, though not ranked among the problems on which the 
War Cabinet had given a ruling, were not neglected either by 
the Foreign Secretary or by the Prime Minister when he opened 
the debate, but in the statements of both Ministers there occurred 
passages calculated to create perplexity, if mot disquiet. Some 
further examination of the subjects with which they dealt is 
eminently desirable. 

The questionings concern in the main the interpretation to be 
put on the Atlantic Charter. That historic document, it will be 
recalled, had a remarkable origin. As drafted and promulgated 
in August, 1941, it bore the imprimatur of the Prim: Minister 
of the greatest belligerent State (the Russia of that date could 
hardly dispute such a descripiion) and the President of the greatest 
neutral. It represented, in the words of its preamble, “ certain 
common principles in the national policies of their respective 
countries.” That is something much more than personal aspirations. 
No two men were better qualified to interpret and proclaim the 
agreed and accepted policies of their respective countries. The 
Atlantic Charter has everywhere been recognised as expressing 
faithfully and accurately the essential principles for which Britain 
and the United States proposed and propose to stand in the post- 
war world. That was an auspicious beginning, and a second step 
More auspicious still was taken when within six weeks many 
other of the United Nations, including particularly Russia and the 
Free French and Poland, meeting at St. James’ Palace, endorsed 
the principles of the Charter unreservedly. From a document so 
sponsored, and reinforced by the Four Power declaration, at 
Moscodw in October, 1943, as to “ the necessity of establishing at 
the earliest practicable date a general international organisation, 
based on the principle of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States and open to membership by all such States, large or small, 
for the maintenance of international peace and security,” it was 
legitimate to assume the emergence of a new and effective Socieiy 
of Nations based on principles wisely conceived and approved 


after full consideration by all the chief Allied belligerents. That 
assumption still stands, but not, it seems, in its integrity. One 


of the most explicit of the cight points of the Atlantic Charter 
Is explained away unhesitatingly by the Prime Minister and with 
rather less conviction by the Foreign Secretary. It reads “ They 


[the President and the Prime Minister] desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely expressed wishes of 
the peoples concerned.” That is as plain as words can make it, 
and like all the Atlantic Charter it was included as part of the 


“common principles in the national policies” of Britain and 
the United States. In spite of that Russia, as is well known, is 
proposing to annex large territories which till 1939 were under 
undisputed Polish sovereignty, on the basis of a plebiscite held 
under the auspices of an army of occupation, and Mr. Churchill 
tells the House of Commons that at Teheran he and Marshal 
Stalin “ agreed upon the need for Poland to obtain compensation at 
the expense of Germany both in the north and in the west.” 

We are not called on to show ourselves unduly purist in these 
matters. The necessity of accepting situations which are a good 
deal less than satisfactory has sometimes to be admitted. The 
hard fact is that Russia intends to incorporate certain sections 
of the furmer Poland, and whatever our views on that, or on the 
manner of effecting the operation, we are not in a position, to 
prevent it. And so far as the Atlantic Charter is concerned Russia 
can no doubt argue that she did not accept the Charter retro- 
spectively, and that when she did accept it her annexation of the 
Baltic States and part of Poland was already past history (though 
she was not in occupation of those territories at the time and is 
in occupation of only a fraction of them now). But a larger 
question obtrudes itself. How far do these common principles 
of the national policies of Grea: Britain and the United States 
apply when Germany is involved? The answer to that reveals 
them as of less general application than any normal interpreta- 
tion would suggest. Mr. Churchill is no doubt fully justified in 
saying that “there will be no question of the Atlantic Charter 
applying to Germany as a matter of right, and barring territorial 
transferences or adjustments in enemy countries.” It is perfectly 
true that once the principle of unconditional surrender has been 
adopted—and there will be few to quarrel with its adoption—the 
conquered countries can claim nothing as a right. But that does 
not end the matter. As Mr. Churchill said himself, unconditional 
surrender does not mean that the Allies “are entitled to behave 
in a barbarous manner, nor that they wish to blot out Germany 
from among the nations of Europe.” But how are they to behave 
if not according to the principles which they have gone out of 
their way to proclaim as the basis of their policy? 

This is no academic question. Unconditional surrender must 
be interpreted rationally, and in fact has been. Italy surrendered 
unconditionally, but only after she had been given a clear idea 
how she would be treated. The other nations (Finland was not 
one of them) for whom “ unconditional surrender ” was stipulated 
at Casablanca will no doubt be treated similarly. There is 
no reason to suppose that Germany is at present thinking 
of surrender, but when she does begin to balance the 
advantages of*capitulation and of persistence in a hopeless 
struggle is she not entitled to assume that the Allied policy 
regarding the future of Europe and the world is what the Allied 
Governments have chosen to declare it is? Take the very 
first Article of the Atlantic Charter: “Their countries seek no 
aggrandisement, territorial or other.” Mr. Churchill was the 
author or joint-author of that. Russia has endorsed it. Poland 
has endorsed it. Yet Mr. Churchill can tell the House of Com- 
mons that he and Marshal Stalin have agreed, because Russia is 
taking Polish territory in the east, “upon the need for Poland 
to obtain compensation at the expense of Germany both in the 
north and in the west”—not merely the justification, be it 
noted, but the meed. If anyone argues for the retention of 
German territory by Germany it is certainly not for Germany’s 
sake. Anything that is likely to come to her she has merited ten- 
fold. But only Poland’s worst enemies would instigate her to 
swallow large alien populations which she could never digest. Ther 
may be a rare exception to that rule. Where rival principles 
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clash a choice must be made between them. It is arguable that charter of agreed principles in international policy, or simply; 
for Poland to take East Prussia would in the end cost less unsettle- _ serviceable document on which any Allied Government can py 
ment and danger than for that detached German outpost to whatever interpretation it will? Immensely much hangs on thy 
remain as it is, a fruitful cause of contention and dispute over question. A surprising and satisfactory volume of idealism hy 
transport and a dozen other questions. But a straightforward survived the ordeal of the last four years. Hopes for a futy 
interpretation of the Atlantic Charter would exclude even that, better than any past are still high. It is an essentially practig 


there emerges this pregnant paragraph: in the coal-mining industry have gone up by 54 per cent, the 
“We shall place a few workers at our enemies’ disposal fot  selling-price of coal has gone up by §5 per cent. a ton, and the 
the reconstruction of their devastated territories, and we shall decrease in profit by 40 per cent. a ton. I give the figures as I have 
surrender our old machinery. We shall wear out our enemies’ received them. They are taken, I am told, from accounts certified 

by our tactics in negotiation, and initiate a propaganda campaign oon behalf of employers and workers jointly. 


very much more “compensation” in the west as well as the idealism, and the Atlantic Charter, drafted by two essentj a 
north. But this particular instance, important as it is, matters practical idealists, met almost all its needs. Is the Charter intag, q 
far less than the larger question of what authority the Atlantic or are there holes in it already? The question imperatively a 
Charter carries today and is to carry tomorrow. Is it in fact a demands an answer. . a“ 
Si 
A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK a 
WRITER in last week’s Spectator quoted Professor F. W.  gissey and other ports can net this season would be a great thi d 
Foerster’s story of the German diplomat who, during the last for Cornwall—and a greater thing for the about-to-be-liberay 9“ 
war observed that in the event of defeat Germany’s policy would be countries of Europe. u 
to “organise sympathy.” Almost startling evidence of the immuta- * * * * u 
bility of German ideas has since reached me. The French journal In connexion with a recent observation of mine that some fom } * 
Combat (published surreptitiously in France and openly in Algiers) of E.P.T. was necessary because of the bad effect an public mom § * 
has just printed a secret memorandum ascribed to General von of the spectacle of large profits made out of war-trading, and the 
Stiilpnagel, the Military Governor (Befehlhaber) of France. It is further remark that there could be war-profits in wages as well asin | ! 
based on the recognition that Germany’s defeat is inevitable, and company balance-sheets, I have just been sent some striking figure, } ! 
from much that I should like to quote here if space were available They show that as between 1939 and 1943 wages (per man per shifi) 
1 
| 


appealing to humanitarian sentiments and the sympathy of the * x x * 
world.” The loss of H.M.S. ‘ Janus’ has evoked a fine Resurgam spirit 
The italics are mine ; I think in the circumstances they are justified. The ship had been adopted by Wigan, and that Lancashire tow, 
* * * * to its credit, has immediately set itself to find £700,000 for a new 


There appears to be rather a remarkable revival of interest in destroyer—which may or may not be named ‘Janus,’ though it js 
President Wilson in the United States. A “superfilm” called simply much to be hoped that it will be. The matter is in the hands o 
“Wilson” is in preparation at Hollywood (so a friend in Baltimore the War Savings Committee, which is already committed to 2 
writcs to me), and will be released in July by Twentieth Century- special drive in the Salute the Soldier Campaign, and must get 
Fox Films, of which, it is interesting to note, Mr. Wendell Willkie that disposed of first. The loss of the ‘ Janus’ has stirred the sym- 
is chairman. In addition, a “ photobiography,” consisting of 250 pathies of many readers of this column. Perhaps’ between us we 
scenes from Woodrow Wilson’s life, with 150 pages of letterpress by may be able to render some small service to the next ‘Janus. 
Gerald W. Johnson, of the Baltimore Sun, is in an advanced stage * * * * 
©* preparation, and the well-known writer, Stephen Bonsal, has ready Chance led me a few days ago, just after reading Miss Sackville 
for publication a book of some importance entitled Wilson and the West’s delightful article on Shepetovka, to re-read Mr. Harold 
League. What, if anything, all this portends politically I cannot Nicolson’s diary. of the Paris Peace. Conference embodied in his 


pretend to say. book Peacemaking, 1919. There I found this: “ Dine with Joseph 
* ad " a Potocki at the Ritz. A fine anachronism. I tell him how deep'y 

I read with regret the news of the death of Theodor Wolff, the impressed I had been by hearing Paderewski make his speech at the 
former editor of the great Liberal paper (now, of course, defunct) Supreme Council. He answers ‘ Yes, a remarkable man, a very fe- 


the Berliner Tageblatt. It apparently took place as long ago as last markable man. Do you realise that he was born in one of my own 
Novembe;, in a Berlin hospital. That in itself is sinister. Wolff villages? Actually at Shepetovka.’” So a link is established over 
found his journalistic work impossible under the Nazi régime, and quarter of a century. And a very interesting link, for Miss Sackville- 
resigned his post in 1933, being succeeded by Paul Scheffer. He West, I need hardly recall, is Mrs. Harold Nicolson. 


went to live in the south of France, and was deprived of his - - ’ ¥ 
German citizenship in 1937. He would certainly never have re- It is pointed out to me that the winning entry in the ‘recent 
turned to Berlin of his own volition, and must have been taken competition for Underground Railway slogans— 
there after the invasion of France. He leaves behind him the “On the right it’s ‘ Stand at Ease,’ 
memory of a notable editorship of a notable paper—for the Tageblatt On the left it’s ‘Quick March, Please,’ ” 
under Wolff could stand comparison with any journal in Europe. has political possibilities—as either Mr. Aneurin Bevan or Sit 
. a ° Richard Acland may sooner or later realise. 
. * * * 


Nothing could be more sensible—or only one thing—than to 
mobilise herrings to the maximum for the future feeding of Europe, My paragraph last week on the hotel which calls on its guests 
as the Herring Industry Committee recommends. The one thing to “remunerate the staff” brings a reminiscence of an under- 
more sensible—or, at any rate, on the same level of common sense  graduate’s search for diggings in Oxford. The price, said the land- 
—would be to mobilise that most admirable of fish, the Cornish lady, was so and so, “and you will be expected to ruminate the 
pilchard. As food the pilchard, I claim without hesitation, is far maid.” Omne ignotum pro—horrifico ; so the applicant fled. 
superior in flavour to the herring, though nothing like the same e 6 . ™ 
quantity is available, for the pilchard-shoals bear no relation to the A sentence in a speech by Flight-Lieut. Teeling, in the recent 
herring-shoals, and the season is short. The one market for foreign affairs debate in the: House of Commons, provokes fruitful 
pilchards used to be Italy, and that, of course, after being dis- reflection: “People do not realise that only 700 people took part 
organised by sanctions in 1935, disappeared altogether in 1940. To in the Battle of Britain, which was as important in many ways 4% 
bespeak beforehand all the pilchards that the fishermen of Meva- Trafalgar and Waterloo.” Janus. 
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air offensive, it is remarkable. It is the most remarkable 
feature of the present phase of the war ; and possibly the greatest 
single development of the war. It is clearly developing still ; for 
jt is mow over a year since round-the-clock bombing began, and 
no one would venture to compare the achievements of that first 
sample of the co-ordinated offensive with what it is doing today. 
Sir Archibald Sinclair said that we are aiming at “the glittering 
prize of air supremacy ”; but it seems that the objective is the com- 
plete destruction of the Luftwaffe, the creation of the sort of con- 
dition that Douhet contemplated for the application of his plan. It 
can be recognised that such an objective has so strong a flavour of 
the ideal that it may be regarded as unattainable ; nevertheless, 
in the pursuit of the ideal, such a state of superiority might be 
achieved that the Luftwaffe could be disregarded as a defensive 
weapon of capital importance. 

Statements have been made by United States spokesmen of autho- 
rity which suggest that the objective is feasible ; and very great 
progress towards it does not appear to be beyond the bounds of the 
practicable. But what an immense difference even modified success 
would make. Sir Archibald Sinclair spoke of it clearing “ the road 
for the progcess of the Allied armies to Berlin”; and it is from that 
point of view that it most appeals to all who weigh the chances of 
the coming invasion. It is, and must be, the remote, if not the 
proximate, preparation for the invasion ; but when this is said we 
are bound to note that almost every week new milestones of progress 
are passed. Terrible as the offensive has already become, it is 
obvious that when the invasion zero hour arrives it will be with a 
preparatory and accompanying offensive that will make even present 
standards seem modest and limited. 

It is for this reason that the enemy is compelled to do everythine 
in his power to limit the present offensive and restrict the material 
that sustains it. His problem is not entirely simple. The rate of 
Allied losses over Germany and occupied Europe shows a steady 
decline, although the scope and weight of the attacks as steadily 
increase. The area of risk which they face expands every week ; 
but there is no sign of a corresponding increase in the losses the 
enemy can inflict. He has, nevertheless, for some time concentrated 
his production on the manufacture of the defensive types—the 
fighters. He has increased and elaborated his barrage to an enormous 
extent. He has taken full advantage of the long distance the air- 
craft must fly over his territory. He has a huge army of men stand- 
ing by to operate his defensive. But it is clear that he has not yet 
faced the extreme limits of diversion. A moment’s reflection will 
suggest that there are a number of expedients we might adopt to 
strain his defensive further. 

As he cannot increase the rate of loss he inflicts upon the Allied 
aircraft over the territory he controls, one may conclude that he 
must be driven to attempt the task of limitation by attacks on this 
country. This clearly implies that he must use his bombers and 
face a wastage that will affect the attack upon the invasion forces. 
Apparently he has chosen that course, with all its disadvantages. The 
first disadvantage already appears ; he suffers in the short and sharp 
attacks at a higher rate than the Allies, who face so much greater 
a risk. He is moreover at present attacking with a confused objec- 
tive. The attacks upon London can only be logically directed 
against the people’s morale or against the central direction of the 
war. It is wiser to admit at once that he is attacking according to 
a definite plan ; and, presumably, as far as the barrage will permit, 
his main objéctive is the central direction of the war. 

But has he the strength at this stage of the war to come within 
sight of that objective? That seems hard to believe. But the alter- 
native he has so far not attempted. The Allies try to destroy 
enemy aircraft by striking at the bases from which they operate, 
the factories and assembly-plants, and at the aircraft directly if they 
can be persuaded to engage. It may be that he will develop his 


B’ whatever standards we measure the achievement of the Allied 
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SUPREMACY IN THE AIR 


By STRATEGICUS 


offensive on those lines which were so familiar to us some years 
ago ; but if the defensive here can be developed to an even higher 
pitch of efficiency, however unpleasant the experience may be, this 
will be a strategic advantage. If he loses at so high a rate already, 
he must lose much more heavily when he ventures to remain over 
the country longer ; and if he could not impair our production and 
weaken our strength appreciably before, it is unthinkable that he 
will be able to do so now. . 

At least we shall have some test of his standards of efficiency, 
and the incalculable element in air-power still provides unexpected 
surprises. It is not that aircraft exceed the expected ; it is simply 
that what seems the obvious effect of their use so frequently fails 
to materialise. In the Burma victory, which we are naturally inclined 
te célebrate because it is the first time we have shown how to 
get out of the traps that are latent in jungle warfare, the reaily 
amazing thing is that we first got into the trap. It is proved 
by experience that such operations can take place even w.th good 
troops ; but is it not astonishing that, with supremacy in the air, 
we should not have been able to avoid a situation in which only 
the great bravery of the troops and the swift decision cf the com- 
mander saved us? The Japanese contrived to cut the communica- 
tions of the Seventh Indian Division and left them in a position 
in which they had to be supplied by air. The Allied air forces 
were able to carry out this by no means simple role ; but they had 
not been able to safeguard the division against a situat‘on that 
cailed for that heroic expedient. 

This would not be of such importance if the Allies were not 
committed to a great offensive in this area later on. The monscon 
will soon put a term to the present operations, and perhaps they 
can be considered best as large-scale manoeuvres. But at least 
they might have been expected to secure a springboard for the 
offensive. As it is they have only bought experience, happily at no 
excessive expense. Once more, at Monte Cassino the bombardment 
apparently reduced the monastery to ruins, but the town itself has 
not been so reduced that the troops can advance. The terrain is 
almost as forbidding as can be imagined and the weather is on 
its worst behaviour. But it is clear that on the southern sector 
of the front, where our air-control is supreme, it has not that 
immediate and completely effective influence one might expect. In 
the main it is on the Russian front that air supremacy shows itself 
most effective. The Russians have advanced so far in the region 
of Pskov that it seems likely the Germans are preparing to fall 
back to a line pivoting on Riga. 

But even here, and particularly in the sduth, the risks into which 
the Russians continually plunge the enemy never seem to mature, 
One can understand that the Russians may prefer to allow the 
Germans to launch their counter-attacks so that after breaking 
them they may advance the more securely. But that is the only 
suggestion that makes reasonable such incidents as the counter- 
offensive against the Lutsk salient and the attack within the Dnieper 
bend. The Russians are superior in numbers and they have a 
superiority in material, They are supreme in the air, and one 
would say they must know what is afoot behind the enemy lines. 
Yet continually they “trap” the Germans and as regularly allow 
them to escape; continually pose problems for them and as 
regularly permit them to sweep up reinforcements for a solution 
by counter-attack. 

The other alternative conclusion is that air supremacy ‘slips a 
cog every now and then, and there is some evidence that this 
conclusion may cover many cases. But, now that the war moves 
towards a new climax, one can hardly expect that the efficiency 
of the Luftwaffe is of quite another order from that with which 
we have become familiar, or that its relative efficiency is ‘greater. 
What should be accepted is the unimpaired bravery of the Luftwaffe 
crews and the unweakened determination of the ruling minds in 
Germany to hit back as far and as skilfully as they can. It need 
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hardly be said that they will hit back also as vindictively as they can. 
Goebbels has been eloquent about the scope of the revenge Germany 
will exact. We must, therefore, expect more and heavier attacks. 
What has happened so far has been merely a series of raids. Unless 
the Germans can launch a definite offensive a great issue must go 
by default. They probably have the power, though what is its 
scope and how long it will serve the enemy’s purpose only the event 
can disclose. The Germans may strike at us with all their strength 
and leave the invasion to care for itself. That remains to be seen. 
All that is certain is that the lull has other reasons than the reversal 
of the policy which was expressed in the recent raids. They may 
be given a more strictly military objective, judged from the stand- 
point of what is practicable with their present strength. The battle 
for air supremacy has begun in earnest. 


MINERS AND WAGES 


By PROFESSOR J. H. JONES 

O one will envy the Minister of Fuel the task upon which 

he is engaged. Coal-mining presents a more difficult human 
problem than any other industry in the Western world. The 
problem is not confined to Great Britain. In Germany, in the 
United States of America and in smaller producing areas such as 
Belgium and Nova Scotia it seems to be equally difficult. What, 
then, is the explanation? 

It is not to be found in racial characteristics or intellectual 
standards. Nowhere in this island do we find keener intellects, a 
higher standard of education and culture and a stronger social and 
political sense than in mining communities. Again, it wou'd be a 
serious mistake to assume that miners have less of that which is 
usually called patriotism than other sections of the community. 
Finally, it is doubtful whether housing conditions are more than 
a minor contributory cause of unrest. The miners in some of the 
villages around Pittsburg live in shacks that would not be ‘tolerated 
in this country. Some of our mining villages, it is true, are a disgrace 
to the nation, but in some of the newer villages housing conditions 
are above rather than below the average. 

The outstanding characteristic of the typical mining community 
is its isolation. Miners, largely isolated from each other under- 
ground, live together above ground. The local lodge is more than 
a trade union branch and its officials more than labour leaders. Life 
in a mining village lacks the variety of experience and cross- 
fertilisation of ideas that we find in an industrial town. Many were 
attracted in days of prosperity, but few found it easy to leave in 
days of adversity: it was a one-way mobility. Life conduces to 
introspection and the remote world is interpreted in terms of abstract 
theory. It is not surprising that miners were the first to form a 
national organisation while insisting upon the fullest decentralisation 
@t every stage and stressing the importance of the lodge as the seat 
of power. When the Miners’ Federation was formed, shortly before 
the last war, it was a federation of regional federations. But the war 
necessitated centralisation of control over an industry embracing 
a variety of conditions. Those in authority paid the penalty. Then, 
as now, there was a strong reaction against bureaucracy in their own 
“ industrial democracy.” 

The industry has been the scene of the most important wages 
experiments in modern history. Until the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century the tonnage rates of piece-workers and the day 
rates of time-workers were adjusted to changing trade conditions. 
A sliding-scale system was then introduced, under which basic rates, 
were fixed and percentage advances granted, varying, in each district, 
with advances in the price of coal. The basic rates and the per- 
centage advances varied according to the dates at which the district 
schemes came into operation. The schemes outlived their popularity; 
but even where (as in South Wales) they were modified, the price 
of coal remained the governing consideration in determining the 
“ percentage.” Before the last war basic rates and percentage advances 
varied between the coal-mining areas far more than the weekly 
earnings of the men. Shortly before the outbreak of that war the 
Government introduced the “ principle” of a district minimum or 
subsistence wage, which was jntended to prevent the weekly earnings 
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of a piece-worker from falling below an agreed amount when working 
at an “abnormal place.” 

In the early months of the war the price of coal was left to the 
free play of the market, and the consequent rise automatically jp. 
creased the wage-percentage ; but in 1915 the price of coal was 
controlled by the Government, further edvances under sliding scale 
were thereby prevented and the Coal Controller substituted fig 
rate advances, to which further advances of a similar character were 
added during the post-war price-boom. At the end of the latter 
period a new method of wage-payment was introduced, under which 
the wages for a given period were determined by the proceeds of 
the industry during the previous period of ascertainment and 4 
minimum established below which wages would not fall. The new 
method was superimposed upon the sliding scale. 

This complicated system remains in existence. While it -was 
under discussion the industry was flourishing and prices were rising 
For this reason the chief point at issue was the share of the 
“proceeds” rather than the minimum. But when (in 1921) it 
came into operation the industry had entered upon a long period 
of depression and the minimum proved to be the determining factor, 
Four years later, when the first agreement terminated, the minimum 
became the main subject of discussion. During the decade following 
the establishment of the scheme the miners occupied a much lower 
rung of the national wage-ladder than in 1913 and a much lower 
rung than its architects had anticipated. Their position would 
probably have become even worse during the Great Depression, if 
the Coal Mines Act of 1930 had not provided machinery for the 
control of prices. The subsequent partial recovery of the industry, 
then rigidly controlled, brought an improvement which was largely 
expressed in flat-rate advances, so that when the present war started 
wages were less unsatisfactory than at any time after the new method 
of ascertaining wages had been introduced. 

Since the outbreak of the present war the wage situation has been 





further complicated, at intervals, by new schemes superimposed upon 
the old. A time-keeping bonus suffered the usual fate of such war 
time devices and the adjective was jettisoned. A collective bonus 
on Output was.introduced, by which the share of each worker was 
determined, not by his own output, but by the combined output of 
tens of thousands of other workers in the district. His own contri- 
bution to the total was so insignificant that the scheme could not 
be expected to provide «he slightest increase of incentive. Now 
an award has been issued which provides a minimum weekly wage 
for everybody so high as virtually to introduce a new princ'ple: it 
destroys all that incentive to output which a wage-system may be 
expected to provide. 

The above brief sketch reveals three problems. In the first place, 
it is clear that the present wage-system lacks the elementary virtue 
of simplicity. It is probably the most complex system in modem 
industry and quite unsuitable for an introspective, even suspicious, 
community of workers. No professional group would tolerate 9 
intricate a method of calculating salaries in their own profession. 
But the problem of simplification is not one that a layman can solve: 
it must be left to the industry itself. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a new scheme based upon certain assumptions may fail because 
the assumptions prove false. Such was the fate of the 1921 scheme, 
which was based upon the assumption of combined prosperity i 
the industry and a stable currency in the country. 

The introduction of a new and simplified scheme is a matter for 
the future—probably not even the near future. Meanwhile, the 
second problem calls for immediate solution. The latest award 
destroys the incentive provided by payment by results, which means 
that the Government must be prepared to accept the consequences 
of its own action. By controlling the price of coal it determines 
the size of the fund available for the payment of wage$. To accept 
responsibility for the financial burden of the award without accepting 
similar responsibility for its obvious and inevitable consequences i 
merely to shirk the issue. 

The third problem is of a twofold character. The award increasts 
the cost of supplying coal. If this leads to a rise in price it will 
necessitate the revision of hundreds of contracts of various kinds, 
mainly by raising the cost of iron and steel. A subsidy will become 
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an administrative necessity, and the Government will need to decide 
whether it should be a subsidy to steel manufacturers (as in the 
jast war) or a subsidy to coal-owners. If it is paid to coal-owners 
it will simplify the second part of the problem. ‘While it is unlikely 
that wage-earners will resent an advance to miners that is not fully 
shared by themselves, the danger that they may seek some advance 
cannot be ignored ; it is bound to be serious if the new wage fund 
js obtained by raising the price of household coal and coal supplied 
to industries producing commodities for the civilian market. If the 
wage advance to miners is but the first in a new cycle of advances, 
it will not only defeat its own purpose but also defeat the endeavour 
of the Government to check inflation. 


POLAND OF TOMORROW 


[The following article, a translation of the major part of a recent 
editorial in the Polish literary review, “ Nowa Polska,” represents a 
point of view which deserves fuller publicity.] 


UR changing situation must be faced calmly and boldly. The 

publications of the Polish emigration are predominantly 
emotional. Some writers and public men cannot hide satisfaction 
because Europe has been turned upside down. Though it has been 
by a sea of blood and tears, the Germans, they argue, have succeeded 
where ancient Rome, Charlemagne and Napoleon failed ; they have 
brought about, or at least prepared, the unity of Europe ; although 
an instrument of the forces of darkness, National Socialism has none 
the less furthered the realisation of an imminent tendency that 
had been steadily gathering force. It is wrong and dangerous to 
argue thus. For such thoughts lead logically to the belief that wars 
are historical necessities and further progress. Europe has not 
been cleansed by the Germans, who murder, enslave and destroy her 
ancient institutions. She has only been encumbered with ruins. 
The destruction, pillage, deportation, slavery and torture are not only 
themselves evil, but bring evil in their train. Let us not think 
that Germany has prepared the ground for any kind of reform. 
Above all, let us not follow those who think the cataclysm that has 
overwhelmed Poland will help the country in her internal affairs. 

Nationalists try to see in the present war opportunities for settling 
old scores, for fantastic expansion and for our return to the territories 
west of us. Méilitarists, akin to these Nationalists, think the new 
distribution of power will require strong military guards towards 
the east, that the professional soldier in Poland will therefore have 
openings and that the army will have to be given special political 
powers and privileges. Romantics are inclined to think that the 
heroic resistance inside Poland is of particularly happy promise , 
that the tenacious underground struggle has created a great im- 
pression throughout Europe; that the moment of liberation will 
find the Poles morally ennobled and prepared to sacrifice themselves 
in work for the future. The nation, they believe, will in consequence 
emerge from the war full of enthusiasm and spiritual exaltation. 
Advocates of extreme class war and revolution see in the degrada- 
tion and paupzerisation of the educated classes and bourgeoisie the 
destruction of the last heirs of the old Poland of the gentry. A 
young dynamic élite sprung from the peasants and workers, disci- 
plined in the spartan service of a single ideal, will be all the better 
placed, these people believe, because the Germans have destroyed 
the class for whom, hitherto, the leading positions and their privileges 
were reserved. 

All these people make the fundamental mistake of supposing that 
the war and the occupation are adapting Poland to their own view. 
The wounds our people have suffered, and have yet to suffer, should 
not be considered as stigmata of martydom, but must be staunched 
and cured as soon as possible. The favourable circumstances arising 
out of the last War will not recur, and improvisations, then possible, 
will now be a hundred times more difficult. Weakened, we shail 
be less able to make an effort. To take over territory from the 
retreating enemy will not be so easy as we imagine ; too much blood 
has flowed. The spectacle of death to which the whole people is 
accustomed will make understanding and co-operation more difficult 
when the nation becomes free. Anyone who thinks the present War 
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is making our nation more powerful, more capable of expansion and 
of power politics is committing a grievous error. 

Even a Poland at the moment of her greatest territorial expansion, 
a Poland with her frontiers of the sixteenth century, would not 
solve the problem of security. Neither today nor tomorrow will 
our nation be able to permit itself the construction of those war- 
machines which create true armed strength. Poland after the war 
will not be in a position to compete with air, sea and land armaments. 
Our security cannot rest in the hands of the soldiers ; it can only be 
based upon a world-wide arrangement. If this arrangement is 
peaceful, just and in the interest of all, the security of Poland will 
be guaranteed. It is in this direction that Polish political thought 
must move. We are full of admuration for the achievement and 
heroism of the underground movement of Poland. But not even 
our admiration for the heroism of its soldiers nor our comprehension 
of its necessity shou'd lead us to forget that a truly free society, 
enjoying the rule of law, knows nothing of plots and conspiracies, 
which are in fact the curse of slavery. Poland’s greatest misfortune 
in this war is to have to conduct her political life underground, 
since a struggle under these conditions destroys or distorts the 
characters of those who conduct it. Let us not repeat the mistakes 
of the last war in supposing that, freedom gained, conspiracy ceases. 
The introduction of the revolutionary class struggle into Poland, 
with terrorist tribunals and police methods, would deprive the nation 
of its freedom of thought to the advantage of a single doctrine ; 
it could only destroy our culture and debase our standards, which 
is just what the Germans wish. 

We must consider our future in the light of facts. The loss of 
freedom for a hundred years has taught us what this loss means— 
political inexperience, impoverishment of ability and, as a con- 
sequence, progress thwarted. How much more certainly must this 
be the result of today’s cruel and universal terrorism. Like all other 
wars, this one will be followed in Poland by a lowering of moral 
and cultural standards. We must therefore think, above all, of 
restoring the basis of our culture, of which the first necessity is 
rational education. The last generation had shown us what thinkers 
knew already but politicians refused to take seriously—namely, that 
democracy consists less in particular political, economic or social 
reforms than in the manner of life of the masses. Whatever the 
achievements in raising the general standard of life, the masses 
require to be guided by education—education by school, by law, 
by religion, by work, by art—in a word, continuous education in 
the widest possible sense. 

Limitation of State sovereignty, demands for the re-education of 
Germany, demands for the punishment of war crimes, proposals for 
the establishment of international executive organs—all these are 
so many signs of the direction in which we are moving ; that is to 
say, towards mutual education. It might even be said that 
Montesquieu’s classical separation of powers into legislative, executive 
and judicial has been modified by the addition of a fourth power, 
the educational. For these reasons, education in the widest sense 
must preoccupy those who are thinking of Poland’s future. This 
education must be based on a unified programme in keeping with 
the life of the rest of the world, and not with the codifications of 
this or that dogma. Poland needs a new idea. She must forget 
her sixteenth century kings and the “ Bastion of the West,” because 
times and conditions have changed, and the idea of a common 
life for all humanity now shines more clearly than it did ever before. 
This is the direction in which our education should move. 
Mickiewicz, the first of the Slavs to proclaim the brotherhood of 
the peoples, will show us the way. 

Although it is still too early to act, it is not too early to plan. 
As far as we know, neither the Government nor the political parties 
have prepared plans. If we support old doctrines and programmes 
based on fighting and violence both at home and abroad, we shall 
be arming those who wish to wipe us from the map of Europe. To 
comtinue talking of Poland as a Great Power, to evoke phantoms 
of the past, must be discouraged in our future political life ; and 
here in exile this is of burning importance. Those who wish to 
set the stage for swallowing us whole will seek to justify their 
act of violence before world opinion. For that they need to fasten 
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on Poland a reputation of Fascism and reaction, and will do every- 
thing to convince the Western Powers that they are acting in self- 
defence against a people of militarists, anti-Semites and crypto- 
Imperialists. Not to see this is to be blind. What are we to think 
then of those who do not cease to confirm an ill-formed opinion 
in its unjust and disastrous view of us? 

We support the Polish Government because it represents the two 
most important movements amongst our working masses; but we 
also support it because it represents the true Poland, the peaceful 
Poland, the Poland which resisted the totalitarian tendencies of a 
dictatorship, the Poland which, by its attitude, excluded all possi- 
bility of an aggression against Russia. In 1939 this Poland did 
not hesitate for a moment to take up the struggle against Germany 
and to conduct it without afterthought. This Poland has no part 
in the doctrine which imposed on a group of Poles now in the 
“ Union of Patriots” a policy of inactivity at a time when the Polish 
people and the Polish soldier were fighting Germany in Poland, were 
refusing any compromise with Hitler and were going into exile to 
take up the fight abroad. It is high time to undertake the recon- 
sideration and modernisation of our political ideas. After a catas- 
trophe such as Poland has suffered, and in face of a changing world, 
there is no return to the past. If we fail to understand the changes 
which are occurring around us, and if we fail to adapt ourselves to 
the new conditions of life, we are threatened with destruction. 


DUTY TO THE DISABLED 


By LEONARD JOLLEY 


HE English have a habit of doing things by halves. In the years 

between the two wars they evolved what, with all its faults, 
was probably the best health service in the world. At least for those 
sick of the right kind of disease there was available the best of 
medical attention at little or no charge. For restoring the diseased 
to health elaborate and expensive services existed, but their action 
was curiously incomplete. When the sick man walked out of hospital 
as fit as he ever could be the community’s interest ceased. There 
were no facilities to keep those whom such care had been taken 
to cure from being driven into conditions which would make a 
return of disease inevitable. 

I once spent two years in an orthopaedic hospital, and in the 
next bed was a man who was in for a second term. He had been 
a “bus conductor and was getting on very well, with a wife and 
young child, when he had the luck to develop a T.B. spine. Whilst 
sick he had nothing to complain of. Till diagnosis was certain he 
had the benefit of a specialist hospital his union had helped to 
create. When T.B. spine was established there was another hospital 
by the sea as efficient as any in the world, and for the whole of 
all that long period of more than two years the L.C.C., very properly, 
paid all the cost. Nothing could have been better. 

Surgical tuberculosis is a desperately long-winded disease, but 
i: usually yields in the end to good treatment, and the treatment 
ths man had was the best, so at the end of two interminable 
years he walked out of hospital as fit, for all practical purposes, as 
he had ever been. But fit for what? Fit to go back to be a "bus- 
conductor? The surgeons would have no objection. But his former 
employers were scared He might receive some jolt or strain which 
would start off the T.B. again and thus involve them in problems 
of compensation. It was safer to have nothing to do with him. He 
wrote to the secretary of his trade union asking for help in getting 
lizht work—of which ther2 was some available—at a garage or 
depot. The secretary did not see his way to take the matter up. 
There was, of course, the local T.B. officer, part of whose job was 
to help cured patients back to normal life. The local T.B. officer 
ran a class in basket-work two afternoons a week. 

And so for another two years of wasted life he was unemployed. 
Employers are enlightened these days, and do not risk taking on a 
man whose health may possibly break down. Is it strange that, 
like so many before and after him, he wondered a little why the 
community should go to such trouble to save men from disease 
only to condemn them to rot in uselessness simply because they 
have been diseased? Even the Nazi gas-chamber seemed more 
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sensible and humane than this. In the end his luck changed 

did it? A chance meeting with an old friend led at last to a job 

and to entry once more on a fairly normal and productive life, But 

he had to work all day in an overheated steam-laden atmosp 

the worst possible conditions for one with his medical history, He 
knew the risk, but what alternative had he? In less than four Years 
the inevitable happened. Once more the community took up jts 
protective role. The nurses were all that could be desired, the 
surgeons skiiled and attentive, and the whole lengthy treatment 
it was over two and a half years this time—was absolutely free. 

Even from the lowest point of view the waste of all this should 

appal. It costs rather more than £3 a week to keep a man ing 
sanatorium, and here was the community twice in eight years spend- 
ing over three hundred pounds and not even willing to take any 
precautions against the repetition of this expense. The other side, 
the needless agony of physical and mental deterioration, hardly needs 
stressing. Ours was a small ward with less than thirty patients, and 
there were six others with case-histories parallel to this one. 

War stimulates all forms of social reform and has its own special 
relevance to the problem of the disabled. For once a Government 
Department has shown itself well in advance of public opinion, 
The difficulty indeed is not to stir the Government to action, but 
to arouse sufficient public interest to ensure that the Governments 
proposals are effectively carried out. The ideal set out by the 
Tomlinson Report is a high one. The committee realise “ that jt 
is in the interest of the country as well as of the disabled citizen 
that he should get back to suitable employment as soon as possible~ 
not to any employment, but to the most skilled work of which he 
is capable.” The means to this end begin with the further organisa 
tion and development of specialist hospital and rehabilitation services, 
and include the establishment of training schemes—some of which 
are already doing excellent work—the setting up of an employment 
register of the disabled, assistance in the provision of employment 
under sheltered conditions for the more severely disabled, and a 
restriction upon the engagement of non-disabled persons by any 
larger employer who is employing iess than a prescribed percentage 
quota of registered disabled persons. All this is excellent, and 
should go far to remedy the deficiencies of the past. The proposal 
to schedule certain occupations as fit only for the disabled raises 
more misgivings. For it is here, as it seems to the disabled them- 
selves, that we touch on the root of most of their difficulties. With 
the majority of the so-called “disabled” the trouble is not that 
they cannot compete effectively with the able-bodied, but that they 
are never given the chance. There are occupations which none but 
the fittest can attempt; but, on the whole, it is astonishing how 
little even of manual work demands the full exercise of all the 
physical resources. 

Together with so much that is admirable, the new Bill may have 
the regrettable effect of perpetuating the conviction that the dis- 
abled are a race apart, incapable of any all-out effort. It is this 
attitude which is the only obstacle to natural resettlement in the 
overwhelming majority of cases. In time of war a legless man can 
achieve fame as a fighter pilot. In peace a girl with a club- 
foot is refused employment as a typist. It needs a more intelligent 
as well as a more humane attitude on the part of employers to 
change this. Under the obligations imposed by the new Act 
employers will no doubt learn the unreality of most of their fears, 
but there is a further very practical and potent help to re-education 
which the Government could use. As things are, the “ disabled "— 
however unreal in fact their disability—are automatically excluded 
from the more secure and better-paid positions. To a growing 
extent in industry and commerce, and universally in the ever- 
increasing number of Civil Service, Local Government and similar 
posts entry is dependent upon the passing of medical examination. 
And what the medical examination tests is not, as it should be, 
ability to carry out the job, but simply the likelihood of not 
qualifying too soon for a pension. Could not the Government 
extend the scope of its new register and take over from the employer 
the “ breakdown ” risks of the “ disabled”? The financial implica- 
tion of such an action would be trifling. The effect in enabling 
those who might otherwise be a burden to themselves and the 
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community to find work on their own initiative would be incalcul- 
able. The war is slowly teaching us that a nation’s wealth lies in its 
natural resources and the energy and determination of its workers. 
The new Bill is, let us hope, a sign that this truth is being more 
fully realised, and that we are passing beyond the tragic paradox 
of a society which spares few pains to cure from disease and then 
gives less than no help to enable those cured to continue as useful 
and productive members of society. 


YOUTH AND THE NEW ORDER 


By THE MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN 

T is very disconcerting that at a time in the world’s history 

when youth is seen at its most inspiring so many articles should 
be appearing expressing the anxious and frustrated disillusion that 
the young of today feel when they look forward to the post-war 
world. That this should be the prevalent emotion of a genera- 
tion so open to high ideals is a paradox which should be analysed, 
fought and conquered, to prevent the peace from starting as a bitter 
anti-climax for just those people who have sacrificed most to win it. 
To me, as a young contemporary, this lonely cynicism is easy to 
understand and easier still to share, because the war has led youth 
to despair of the morals and conceptions of a past which led to it; 
it has destroyed so many of the old values and has proved so many 
attractive theories to have been merely artificial ; yet now, in replace- 
ment, nothing is offered to fire the spirituaf void. Charters and 
suggestions for the material future are available in plenty, but these 
are not enough, because Youth needs to be led in mind as well 
as in matter. 

It is encouraging to know that the goal of all genuine intellectual 
endeavour is to live according to the true purpose of humanity, 
but when this generation looks back now On the ideals that were 
disguisd as that true purpose before the war it finds that tragically 
little has withstood the trial. Youth of today has watched Democracy 
fail France as disastrously as Nationa! Socialism fails Germany, seen 
Russian Communism as selfish in Estonia as Italian Fascism in 
Abyssinia ; and realised that there is more integrity in men than 
in politics. It has known the minds of men shaped by an often 
immoral and sensational Press, and their lives sometimes swayed 
by irresponsible financial influences. It has seen the Christian faith 
suffocated and ignored in Christendom, and with the suppression 
of fundamental principles of charity and justice known waves of 
cruelty and evil sweep over the countries of the world. It has 
listened to the voices of advanced “modernists,” and heard them 
scorn the spiritual obligations which tie children to parents and 
parents to children, and heard it advocated especially by the totali- 
tarians that it should become the duty of the State and not the 
right of the parent to control education. Youth has watched the 
world slowly forgetting that the family is the vital pivot of the 
nation. It has seen men and women insist on the privilege of 
swearing life-long Joyalty to each other before God, and then later 
seen them divorced on pretexts which are of no credit to the 
standard of any legal system. It has seen Progress expressed in 
material but not in spiritual terms, and, in fact, had watched rabbits 
being taken for lions and eagles for doves for so long, that it was 
not unduly surprised when as a fitting climax it watched the off- 
spring of modern thought and morals worship Adolf Hitler and 
follow him to war. . 

The truth seems to stand out. In his efforts to surpass it, man 
has been by-passing spiritual civilisation, and now it seems that 
without thorough moral reorganisation he cannot even hope for 
social reorganisation. Intellects that can talk black into white are 
intellects which have lost their sense of proportion, and without this 
even the greatest reforms must fail. Admitting then that Youth 
has little cause for raising enthusiasm over the New Order if it is 
still to be founded on the old outlook, and admitting that it is an 
outlook which if not completely eradicated must again warp the 
finest ideals, and again lead the nations first into mental and then 
into material chaos, the problem left to this generation and its 
leaders is to find the alternative and the cure. 


. Strong, tried Christian mysticism. 
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To many of us the alternative seems obvious. It lies in a world- 
wide return to the harmony and “neighbourliness” of a logical 
Christian life. If the seat of the world’s evils lies in the warped atti- 
tude of men’s minds, these minds must be re-educated in Truth, and 
after the trials and lessons of this war it should not prove to be as 
difficult as the faint-hearted would have us believe. Throughout all 
countries many divergent opinions agree that suffering has driven 
countless “disillusioned idealists” to reason out for themselves a 
It is these idealists who could 
form the spiritual vanguard of the New Order and spread its leaven 
through the world. Their hard-won mysticism must be encouraged, 
even by those who cannot share it, if the peace is to produce a 
generation capable of brotherhood and goodwill. Even the most 
aggressive atheist shou'd not wish to quarrel with laws characterised 
by common sense embodied in a faith capable not only of educating 
the international character of citizens, but also of inspiring their 
eternal destinies as souls. 

On the other hand, the silent millions themselves must be silent 
no longer. If during this war they have found in Christian values 
inspiration and strength, after the war they should insist that only 
these values shouid influence their lives. Realising that unless 
materialism and spiritualism go hand in hand progress is doomed, 
they should shoulder both with courage and determination. In this 
world man has no “continuing city,” and reform is never easy 5 
but it would be easier to reform conditions now than later. Now 
the war has cleared some of the cheaper intoxicants from the minds 
of the survivors. Later the narcotics of peace may again lead men 
to forget that nearly all the promises of the modern prophets have 
been proved to be as unattainable as the most fantastic of Mr. 
H. G. Wells’s “chromium-plated nightmares.” 

It may be argued that in the lives of families of most people 
some manifestation of modern madness has taken place, but this 
should prove no handicap. Now if ever seems the time for all to 
forget and build anew, and having found spiritual inspiration to 
ally it to materialistic progress and on these sound foundations 
to attempt the New Order. But, before attempting it, many basic 
improvements both in social and spiritual spheres seem to be 
necessary. 

In spiritual spheres many Christians lack the courage of their 
convictions; some have not been taught, and others have not 
stopped to think out, the laws they profess te adhere to. Some 
have been disillusioned by those who undermine man’s sense -of 
Divine Authority by compromising over vital subjects, and some 
have been fed astray only to find that if doctrine based on human 
revelation is flattering it is not convincing. These are discrepancies 
that should be faced if now, galvanised by a common horror of 
war and the kind of thinking that leads to it, Christians of all classes 
are, in all nations, to take effective and united action. They should 
therefore never forget that shallow thinking, living and loving has 
not brought happiness to either men or nations. They should 
remember the chaos modern humanism has resulted in, and to 
counteract it they should ask of themselves a more disciplined 
attitude towards spiritual things. They should dissociate the adjec- 
tives “intense” and “spiritual” and resolutely accept the latter. 

In the social sphere the reforms necessary are many and obvious, 
but might it be suggested that amongst them are the following: 
An Atlantic Charter firmly based on international brotherhood ; 
Christian Governments firm enough to govern in Christianity ; 
spiritual as well as political representatives to lead nations and 
influence Peace Conferences; parents and teachers who will not 
shirk their vocation, but will educate children in moral and spiritual 
law as well as in manners and mathematics; larger families and 
laws that will protect and encourage them, and, lastly, human beings 
sufficiently convinced to retain their common sense in the face of 
the most determined pseudo-intellectual opposition. 

To put it comprehensively, if the New Order is to appeal to 
Youth, it must promise moral as well as material security, and it 
must be one that will not neglect the former in favour of the 
latter. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


HE Conservative Party represents a large and valued section of 

the community :- it is unfortunate that so many of its members 
should be inarticulate. For whereas the Liberal can (with no more 
than a glance at his notes) talk for a whole hour upon the place 
of virtue in twentieth-century politics; whereas the Socialist is 
never at loss for a word when discoursing upon vested interests ; 
whereas the Independent can prove without fear of contradiction 
that everybody has been wrong everywhere, except himself ; and 
whereas the prophetic tones of Common Wealth excite to emulation 
and self-sacrifice not merely our own people and the Empire beyond 
the seas but the citizens of distant Alberta and the comrades of 
the Kirghiz and Buriat Republics; the Tory often does not know 
exactly what to say about himself. The younger Tories, being well 
aware that reticence is not in the end a profitable political instrument, 
have, it is true, recent'y published a manifesto which is both precise 
and wise. But the elder Tory, being seemingly unaware either of 
the history or the philosophy of his own Party, is apt to indulge in 
methods of elastic defence and to retire to positions for which in 
fact he is singularly unprepared. To those who have no party 
prejudices or affections, who wish enly that all parties could expound 
their philosophies with equal rapidity and ease, it is distressing that 
the fine theory of conservatism should so frequently be either 
betrayed or ill-expressed. It is true, of course, that it is far, far 
easier to be bright and voluble about the new than about the old ; 
it is true that attack gives power to even the most rudimentary 
gifts ; it is true that most audiences prefer those who assure them 
that with a few deft changes all will become a garden of unending 
delight ; and it is true that there are many fools who (being ignorant 
of political history) tend to regard Tory reformers as belated and 
therefore insincere. The Conservative Party, none the less, possesses 
a tremendous tradition, a fine creative theory, and an important 
future function. It is a matter for regret that it should not expound 
its philosophy with greater frequency and strength. 

* * * * 

I am glad for these reasons that Mr. L. S. Amery, the Secretary 
of State for India and Burma, should have collected some of his 
recent articles and addresses into book form. He calls this collection 
The Framework of the Future (Oxford University Press, 6s.), which, 
as a title, is both modest and assertive: Mr. Amery is not among 
the Tory defeatists. On the contrary, he assumes throughout that 
the Conservative Party has in front of it an epoch of increasing 
opportunity and power. For him the internationalist individualism 
of the Liberals and the mechanical conceptions of the Socialists are 
“survivals of an earlier stage of political thinking and of world 
conditions which are passing away.” “The future,” he assures 
his fellow-Conservatives, “is ours if we but realise it.’ “Con- 
servatism,” he informed an Oxford audience a year ago, “ is coming 
into its own. But to do so it must think of itself, not as a mere 
defendet of the past, but as the leading and shaping force of the 
future. The Conservatism of the future, your Conservatism, must 
be not a mere compromise between an obsolete Liberalism and an 
obsolescent Socialism, but a living positive creed. It must be a 
creed and an inspiration which will carry the nation with it on a 
broad tide of thought and emotion comparable to that broad tide 
of Liberalism which dominated and shaped our life over the greater 
part of the last century. It must be a creed covering the whole 
range of public affairs, domestic, Imperial, international. It is for 
you, for your generation,. boldly to develop that creed in all its 
implications, knowing that, whatever conflicting eddies and counter- 
currents you may have to contend against, the sweep of the tide 
will be with you.” 

* * 


* * 


These are brave words, and we must admit that for the moment 
the sweep of the tide does not appear very vertiginous. But Mr. 
Amery is not the sort of man to indulge in meaningless rhetoric 
or to say things to young people which he does not feel himself. 
His convictions are based upon a theory which is not untenable 


and certainly not the paradox which it may seem. To him th 
Liberal and the Socialist ideas are ideas which are becoming oy. 
moded ; it is the Conservative idea which will be the seed-be 
of new creative thought. If the Conservative cause is in fact » 
become the “ cause of the future,” it must be based upon a concept 
which is something more than the concept of continuity. Wha 
is this underlying principle which can give such modernity to th 
Conservative idea? It is the conception of the community as a 
organism rather than as a mechanism. It is based not upon any 
unsystematic opposition to revolutionary changes, but upon the 
necessities of the modern world as demonstrated by science, 
psychology and the processes of evolution. Liberal internationalism, 
with the abstract doctrine of laissez-faire, created a wholly artificial 
distinction between political and economic man—a distinction which 
all now recognise to have been both dangerous and false. Socialism, 
with its purely mechanical conception of the relation between the 
State and the Individual, becomes, not inhuman merely, but abstract, 
It is only the Conservative principle which can vivify that relation 
in terms of something national, concrete and organic The trend 
of the world in future will draw men away from individualism and 
materialism towards humanism: it is for the Conservative philosophy, 
with its fundamental conception of the State as an organism, t 
give concrete application to these tendencies which for long will 
remain instinctive and vague. 

. * 


+ * 


Mr. Amery during his life, and in the addresses collected in this 
book, has given much thought to the means by which this “con 
crete application” can be achieved. He is not among those who 
believe that greatness can be acquired without effort or peace 
preserved by methods of appeasement. “If our freedom means 
anything to us,” he said on the occasion of his denunciation of the 
Munich agreement, “we must make sacrifices to preserve it.” Still 
less is he a man who regards the Commonwealth and Empire as 
some static property which can be abandoned or neglected ; to him 
it is the very nerve and muscle of our new opportunities. Nor does 
he imagine for a moment. that it is either possible or desirable w 
reverse the hands of the clock. “We are not fighting,” he writes, 
“to restore the nineteenth century, but to protect the twentieth 
century from lapsing into savagery.” Inevitably to his mind the 
future prosperity and power of this island depend upon the develop- 
ment of the Imperial idea. “The British Empire and Common- 
wealth,” he writes, “is not only the essential framework within 
which and through which each of its members can best defend its 
own freedom, best expand its resources, and best buiid up its social 
well-being, but also the best instrument by which it can contribute 
to the peace and prosperity of the world.” And it is thus in his 
bold and confident conceptions of the futuze of Commonwealth 
relations, both economic and political, in the future of India, that 
he provides the most encouraging suggestions as to the manner im 
which the Conservative idea can be realised in concrete terms. It 
is a wide vision, a deep experience, which gives authority to this 


idea. 


* * * * 


Behind it all are love, and faith, and hope. Love of this “ decent, 
kindly England” which has done so well. Hope that when once 
victory has been achieved “a wonderful vista of leadership and 
creative effort will open before us.” And “faith in the Empire, faith 
in the work it has done, faith in the work it is yet destined to do”; 
faith in the fact that “it has been the greatest agency for freedom 
and justice that the world has ever seen.” Were I a young man 
today—sickened by the ordeals which have been thrust upon mé, 
angered by the fate which has robbed me of my youth, nauseated 
by the unreality of politics—I should think of these ideas and “feel 
the brine salt on my lips and the large air again.” And I should 
catch from this firm but modest voice the assurance of opportunities 
to come. 
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THE THEATRE 


«As You Like It.’’ At the Scala———The Marie Rambert Ballet. 
At the Mercury. 

AmonG Shakespeare’s plays which have maintained a long popularity 
on the stage there is none more difficult to produce than As You 
Like It. Troilus and Cressida, of course, is so difficult that it 
has been incontinently shelved, since it presented to our forefathers 
not only an artistic but a morai problem which they preferred to 
ignore. In any case, what has the average theatrical management 
to do with artistic problems when its sole concern is and must be 
the box-office? If we ever have National or Municipal theatres 
concerned with dramatic art as an essential part of human education 
then such problems will be seriously, lovingly and (let us hope) 
successfully tackled to the increasing enjoyment of both actors and 
public. In the meantime, we must be grateful to such enterprising 
actors as Mr. Donald Wolfit, who at least give us the opportunity 
from time to time of recognising that these problems exist. 

The quintessence of As You Like It lies in the forest of Arden ; 
unless the rapture of springtime in the forest and in the hearts of all 
those who—like Orlando, Rosalind, Jacques, Touchstene and the 
deposed Duke—have sought refuge or joy in the woodlands is 
conveyed to us across the footlights, the play must fail to delight 
us as it should. Its fragrance is more ethereal than that present in 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream (which has a certain foolproof tough- 
ness, as one might expect from an earlier and in some ways more 
vital work), and I cannot say that Mr. Wolfit’s company succeeded 
in getting this fragrance across, in spite of much commendable work, 
especially on the part of Miss Iden as Rosalind, Eugene Wellesley 
as Jacques and Richard Lyndhurst as Orlando. ‘Touchstone is not 
one of Mr. Wolfit’s most successful parts, it lacks poetry. 

The Marie Rambert ballet has returned to the Mercury Theatre 
after a prolonged tour through the provinces. An excellent per- 
formance of the Lady into Fox ballet—in which Sally Gilmour has 
even improved on her original brilliance—shows that this company 
has lost none of its early virtues. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“ Madame Curie.’’ At the Empire. 


Any film which persuades the lay public that the pursuit of 
scientific knowledge is a commendable and sometimes heroic 
activity is a film which does a socially useful job, and so much 
we must concede to Madame Curie. We follow the career of this 
extraordinary woman from the poverty-stricken days of her 
admission as a student in the laboratory of her husband-to-be, up 
to the time when a distinguished Sorbonne audience welcomes 
her grey-haired but indomitable figure come to address them from 
the depths of her unique scientific experience. We see the Curies 
struggling for four years in a cold and leaking shed to extract from 
aship-load of pitchblende as much radium as will stain the bottom 
of an evaporating dish, an operation bearing a nightmare resemblance 
to the separation of needles from haystacks. 

Yet it is the Hollywood scenarist’s formula which is finally 
sacred and science must fall into place. It is not enough for 
Pierre Curie to be ridden down and killed by a cab in the street: 
it must happen on the very day set aside for the opening of the 
new Institute with which a grateful France has honoured him. 
Moreover, each new scientific conception as it grows in the minds 
of the Curies must mark its maturing by such eye-rolling, shouts 
of joy and cries of despair as never were seen or heard outside 
padded studio walls. As Pierre Curie, Walter Pidgeon manages 
to achieve some measure of restraint with the aid of a mercifully 
concealing beard, but Greer Garson’s extroversion knows no bounds. 
Remembering Miss Garson’s earlier performances, one is inclined 
to suspect director Mervyn LeRoy as the nigger in the histrionic 
wood-pile. Mr. LeRoy is a director whose previous subjects have 
not always called for restrained handling, and no doubt his task 
has been regarded by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer as the coating of the 
scientific pill with the sugar of sentiment and the salt of tears. The 
best performance in the film is by Albert Basserman, who con- 
ttives to provide the Curies not only with a recognisably scientific 
background, but with an example of recognisably human behaviour. 

Mr. Basserman’s first Hollywood appearance was in a previous 
attempt at the biography of a scientist, Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet, 
whith was recently revived by the London Scientific Film Society. 
Basserman played Koch to Edward G. Robinson’s Ehrlich, and 
the film was remarkable not only for his performance. By technical 


’ 
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ingenuity and imaginative presentation, William Dieterle did succeed 
in making a film which dramatised the processes of research, and 
was not simply the hackneyed love-story of impossibly virtuous 
people who happened also to be scientists. By contrast with the 
schoolboyish scientific exchanges of M. and Mme. Curie there 
were woven into the narrative authentic graphs and microscope 
slides which were interpreted and made really exciting to ordinary 
people. The epic scientific issues came alive with all their implica- 
tions for posterity. It was a film about humanity and not a vehicle 
for a competent actress. 

It is difficult to understand how, with copies'of Dr. Ehrlich’s 
Magic Bullet presumably available to be examined in Hollywood’s 
archives, the banalities of Madame Curie should have been possible. 
The biographical form, scientific or otherwise, is of course the most 
difficult one for the screen. Normal film treatment demands that 
a lifetime be depicted in a very small number of episodes often 
separated by long intervals of time. It is hard to link them in 
such a way as to achieve a developing characterisation. Moreover, 
the film’s need to reduce the facts to a handful of biographical 
snippets means that true dramatic episodes must be isolated, muti- 
lated and improbably combined. 

At one of the Baker Street Classic Cinema’s admirable revivals 
I was recently able to take a second look at Citizen Kane, a film 
which probably represents the most imaginative attempt yet made 
to solve the problems of screen biography. It is clear that Orson 
Welles devoted a great deal of time to planning smooth visual and 
sound continuity from episode to episode simply so that he could 
utilise frequent changes of time and place and increase the number 
of episodes. As a result the film becomes a smoothly developing 
whole with a wide coverage of space and time. Clarity is also 
enormously helped by the introduction of the points of view of 
outside observers. In Madame Curie a similar device would have 
helped to give the film scientific and historical perspective, and 
would have got around the difficulty obviously experienced in ex- 
plaining the scientific basis of the Curies’ work. The makers of 
Madame Curie would no doubt argue that to have utilised in the 
preparation of this important film the imagination shown in either 
Dr. Ehrlich’s Magic Bullet or of Citizen Kane would merely have 
kept good money from the box-office. I remain unconvinced. 

EpGar ANSTEY. 


PARTISAN LULLABY 


Tue leaves are whispering and the poplar 
Is leaning like a sister mild 

Over the partisan watchfire 
Where a mother sits and rocks her child. 


Close your eyes in slumber deep, 

Little eagle, softly sleep ; 

All around you our patrols 

Ceaselessly their vigils keep. 

And your father is among them: 

He’s a brave Red Army man. 

For our home burnt by the fascists, 

He'll take vengeance when he can. 

Sleep, my darling, through the skies 

Darkness has spread long ago, 

Now I see the moon arise, 

Now it’s time for me to go. 

For my comrades wait for me, 

Your own folk, your kith and kin, 

Wait to trap the cruel foe ; 

Not the first time will it be 

That your mother’s lain in wait 

In the midnight hour: I know 

From our ambush we’ll destroy him. 

We shoot once and we shoot straight. 

In the morning I’ll come back, 

Gently I shall bend above 

Your soft nest, your osier cradle, 

Smiling with a mother’s love. 

The leaves are whispering and the poplar 
Is leaning like a sister mild 
Over the partisan watchfire 
Where the mother rocks her child. 
Translated by V. pE S. Pinto from the Russian of 

A. KOVALENKOV. 
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MAN AND HIS WORK THE YUGOSLAV PROBLEM s 
Sir,—Mr. Harold Nicolson has expressed with wonderful felicity the | SIR,—There is one point which I should like to refer to in connexion with th 
painful perplexities which crowd into the minds of thoughtful and éducated _the article, “ Mihailovich and Tito,” which appeared in your issue pe 
men when they frankly face the question raised in the House of Lords by February 25th. The writer, Mr. Robert Powell, mentions the fact th of 
the Bishop of Chichester. I share to the full his perplexities, and yet I nowadays no reports from General Mihailovich are published in the British q 
am not quite happy about his mournful conclusion. Perhaps it is worth Press. Yet there is valuable material which the British public should te SI 
while to state the point of view from which, I think, it may be seen that ven, in the interests of truth and understanding of the happenings jp re 
the bombing of Monte Cassino, and even of Rome, ought to be acquiesced Yugoslavia today. In this connexion, may I mention one of the last re. M 
in if it can be reasonably maintained (and this must needs be the responsi- Ports, dated February 8th, which describes the great National Congr M 
bility of the Government and its military advisers) that such bombing is | which took place on January 26th, 27th and 28th? It was attended by 23 G 
requisite to victory. delegates, some of whom had to travel for twenty-five days to reach the th 
All turns on the view which we ought to take of this monstrous and paceneines meptirch grsngha the mountains. Among the aims accepted by thy be 
‘ ‘ : i . : congress were the following: su 
unprecedented war. If we have been right in declaring—and none have “Vue 
been more emphatic than the Bishops in doing so—that the war against en goslavia ee eee = . a mee emery ae : of 
Hitler and all that he avows and embodies, is truly to be regarded as in tnd King Peter II Lig sage cy SS ee ee rs 
the deepest sense of the famous word, a crusade, then we must throw into eo ; eon - — : 
the conflict everything, save our principles. We may not “do the work Ba foo soe ny ma hag ep Smee Bk <couiead Sn m 
of the Lord negligently.” If Hitler should be victorious, what value could a eataiats oid inchoate the whole Sei> nation and ts. tenelees The = 
attach any longer to the treasured monuments of European civilisation, same applies to the Croat and Slovene peoples.” ¥ ys 
which henceforth could only be intelligible as the memorials and epitaphs General Mihailovich onal the following seieeeeee in the course of T 
Ce ca ee army, fesconsent ew Mee speech tothe Congr: My Army and consider that only «fed | 
a aces bi = Ae pce he eth spirit,” which Lord democratically national assembly has the right to deal with the affaix H 
di : es ‘ haticall diate th lici 
Bryce was led by his study of Modern Democracies to apprehend? And pean wa DAS nathan yrenctin Minn ee eee . 
then would not the fontal springs of human faith and culture have been The Congress also expressed its regret that owing to lack of accurate in: 
Fo ea aimee he oman si and of tele information, the actives of To and the Parinans were sven ine | 
. . 4 : i t i i l ] itt i int t lat 
this crusade ; and, therefore, no sacrifice of anything which victory requires pes ny og, Cc tend to Witter Ceagpetmmmens hee aae o 
His be oe” Aad mies dear “ ro ag ery hog on is the heey ¢ All I plead for, dear Sir, is that the British public shall be given the an 
- nd@ since we must yitid so Ireely the lives im Which are facts, so that it can judge for itself. What it is now told is one-sided and be 
stored the secular Hopes of the Future, — os ae png meet the an insult to its intelligence as the most politically-conscious and justest ae 
buildings which attest the achievements of the past? I thin » therefore, public in the world.—I am, Sir, yours thankfully, A Yucosuy, Kk 
that Lord Cranborne’s case was as essentially sound as it was effectively 
stated. —I am, Sir, your obedient servant, H. HENSLEY HENSON, Bishop. “ONE WAY WITH GERMANY” 
Hyntle Place, Hintlesham, Ipswich. S1r,—That you should disapprove of my “ Penguin,” Our Settlement with Sr 
Germany, was to be expected. But need the real differences between w G 
Sir,—Might a regular reader of The Spectator make this riming reflection be aggravated by misinterpretation? Mr. Wilson Harris writes: po 
on Mr. Nicolson’s “ Marginal Comment” of February 25th? On one point virtually all the civilised world is united, tha ha 
In the Bible we read how great Jephthah of old Germany must be stripped of all power to repeat the aggression of ca: 
Gave his deugheer in act sacrificial which her history for eighty years has provided examples so numerous mi 
s = : . ° 
And cried to the heavens in his grief, we are told— ane wie flagr ant. But no, says Mr. Brailsford. No policemen, ai - 
‘ ‘it psychiatrists. ‘ 
And the story seems fairly official. This is grossly unfair. Like everyone else, I advocate in this book the ec 
“But ah! ” we exclaim, as exalted we read, complete disarmament of Germany, a temporary military occupation, the sh 
“These were days of Divine Inspiration permanent control of her industrial potential and the creation of an intet- es 
And never a man to perform anh a dead national police force. From the first page to the last I am considering how im 
Could be found in our decadent nation.” t> prevent any future German aggression. Where I differ from you, Sit, th 
: is in doubting whether these external means, however indispensable, can co 
But no! we are wrong, for in 1-9-4-4 suffice. My belief is that a fundamental change is necessary in the class ue 
h ri structure of German society ; in plain words, that the Junkers .and heavy Pu 
A man even as Jephthah arises, ‘ re ‘ 
A Nicolson shines his poor brethren before, industrialists must be deposed. If that is to happen, the German masses no 
Like the light that the Christian surprises. must first recover their power to think and to act in combination, after ten Us 
years of silence and repression. I argue, therefore, that Amgot ought not bo 
Not his daughter—oh no!—but himself he would give to forbid political discussion and organisation among Germans. “ Theif acl 
In surrender sublimely aesthetic, minds,” as I put it, “ can be liberated only by activity and responsibility. as 
He would cease—for the Frescoes of Giotto—to live, We cannot govern them into health.” me 
Though his offer’s, of course, hypothetic. I fail to see how anyone who read my book with ordinary care could an 
‘ ; misunderstand my reparation proposals as you have done. I reject a un 
Or his sons, for a oe - he would offer today barbarous the suggestion that German factories should be stripped of Is 
With a — di pepe tp di their machine tools and machinery for Russia’s benefit. If that is done, th 
Not like — ah = en ee Coy the Germans will starve and can supply nothing further either to the bas, 
Appears almost unseemly commotion. Russians or to anyone else. “The rational plan,” I wrote (p. 154), “is ~ 
Mr. Nicolson, Sir, we salute you with pride that Germany shall deliver free, year by year for several years, a s ve 
And your exquisite feeling for Beauty, quantity of new machinery of the latest type, which she shall construct be, 
We are most of us human and simple beside, according to the requirements of the countries she devastated.” I suggested tal 
And we're not quite so sure of our Duty. that these deliveries shall continue over a period of ten to twelve yeals, 
and shall consist chiefly of machinery, industrial, agricultural and electrical, 
But “replaceable”! You! That idea we disclaim, together with “ all sorts of machines required for digging, the clearing of 
We'll not think of it even for a moment ; sites and construction.” And yet you can write: “And so it is Russian 
We would die, Sir, like you—not for Frescoes of fame, factories that must be left without machinery. 3 Sir 
.But for Nicolson’s Marginal Comment! ’ You conclude by accusing me of “ organising sympathy ” for Germany. in 
' : On the contrary, my arguments throughout the book are self-regarding. Per 
—Yours faithfully, JessiE C, MATHIESON. We shall gravely injure and imperil ourselves and our European Allies, to 
45 Newlands Road, Newlands, Glasgow. if we follow policies ill-calculated to serve the end of security we all have Ma 
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in view. But I also think it important that we should understand the 
experience through which the mass of the German people has passed 
under the Nazi tyranny during the last decade. To that charge I plead 
guilty.—Yours, &c., H. N. BralLsForD. 
{Mr. Wilson Harris writes: “I evidently made the mistake of thinking 
that when Mr. Brailsford wrote ‘what this sick nation requires is not a 
policeman ’ he meant not a policeman. I had not overlooked his proposal 
of machinery for Russia by instalments, but it leaves unanswered the 
question what is to happen to Russian factories in the meantime.”] 


Sir,—I profoundly deplore the trend of articles and letters appearing 
recently in The Spectator regarding our post-war relations with Germany. 
Mr. Swaminathan and Mr. Sheldon suggest certain prohibitions, whilst 
Mr. Bateman’s contribution to the pacification of Europe is to deprive 
Germany of her motor industry. Do these gentlemen really believe that 
these prohibitions are practicable? And if so, for how long would they 
be tenable? Have they been tried before and with what measure of 
success? Is not the perversion of the industries they mention a symptom 
of a malady which the policemen of Mr. Wilson Harris are to attempt 


* cure? In the multitude of effects, do we not tend to overlook the more 


difficult task of seeking a cause? It is so easy and so futile to postulate a 
mass of prohibitions of the material when the turbulence crying for 
remedy is a matter of the mind. It is this which makes appalling the 
vicious attack by Mr. Wilson Harris on Mr. Brailsford’s new book. His 
deplorable article is stark advocacy of a return to the methods of Bedlam. 
The only inference to be drawn from his ill-timed incursion is that force 
and force alone is the remedy. It was a far wiser man than Mr. Wilson 
Harris who said that “Force is no remedy,” and the same statesman 
observed that “you could not take a Great Power to Bow Street and 
bind it over.” But Mr. Wilson Harris will have none of these things ; 
instead, he vies with Vansittart in black records, conveniently ignoring 
the fact that few nineteenth century records will bear close analysis ; he 
affords us no positive suggestion ; he relegates reason, as represented by 
the psychiatrist, to the realms of ridicule and makes Dr. Goebbels yet 
another handsome present. We shall do well’to remember motes and 
beams ; we shall do better still to remembef that regeneration comes 
“not by might nor by power, but by My Spirit saith the Lord of 
Hosts.”—Yours faithfully, THEODORE SHEWELL. 


INDUSTRY IN INDIA 


Si—lIn his article on “The Next Step in India,” Wing Commander 
Grant-Ferris, M.P., writes: “The emphasis shifted from economics to 
politics, with the result that up to the outbreak of this war relatively little 
had been done to develop the country since 1900.” The converse is the 
case ; this was the period of the greatest economic and industrial develop- 
ment; in justice to Governments in India the facts should be briefly 
stated. Here are some of the main achievements: 

The establishment of an iron and steel industry, the lynch pin in the 
economic cycle, with the ancillary manufacture of tin plates, galvanised 
sheets, agricultural implements, railway material and fertilisers; the 
establishment of cement and sugar factories, making India independent of 
imports, with a possible surplus for export ; an immense development of 
the textile industry ; India is substantially satisfying her requirements for 
cotton piecegoods and yarn, with under normal conditions an export 
trade ; an impressive expansion of irrigation. The Triple Project in the 
Punjab ranks amongst the boldest engineering enterprises in the world, 
not to speak of the great reservoirs in Madras, the Sarda Canals in the 
United Provinces, and the protective works which have broken the back- 
bone of famine in the arid districts of the Deccan. Crowning these 
achievements, the Sukkur Barrage and canals, watering in Sind an area 
as large as the whole irrigated lands of Egypt. The Agricultural Depart- 
ments have evolved greatly improved strains of wheat, sugar cane, rice 
and cotton, strengthening the major industry, agriculture. Almost 
unnoticed finance has been revolutionised. The elasticity of the Note 
Issue ; the merging of the Presidency Banks in the Imperial Bank, and 
the establishment of The Federal Reserve» Bank have so mobilised the 
capital resources of India that even before the war the funds for invest- 
ment were, if anything, in excess of the available field ; under war condi- 
tions India has discharged most of her overseas debt and accumulated 
large sterling balances. In many of these activities the Government has 
been the sole agency ; in all a willing helper. Politicians may have been 
talking; the Government and the industrlalists acting —yYours truly, 

House of Commons. STANLEY REED. 


HOUSING WITHOUT SUBSIDIES 


Sir,—The key facts of this problem require to be faced realistically and 
mas National a spirit as our great Russian allies would employ, not 
Permitting any interest except the National interest in economic housing 
to mtrude. The big key fact is that Cement is abundant whilst all other 
Materials are scarce and getting scarcer, so concrete is clearly the economic 
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material to use—then let the planners use it to the fullest, and, supple- 
ment it where required with other materials, like wooden or rubber 
treads to stairs, &c. Fireproof, vermin proof, durable, a material suit- 
able for “ self help” in building, which many thousands of our returning 
soldiers, &c., can learn to use for simple plain concrete walls that make 
house building easy and economic. Then let every man or woman who 
is interested in this big National problem of housing, get a real personal 
knowledge of seeing how easily a plain concrete wall is built and note 
how quickly it is built, and how simple the plant required is—then, and 
only then, with a real personal acquaintance with a concrete wall (may 
be a garage wall, or a base wall for a greenhouse, &c.), is anyone today 
qualified to make speeches on housing, and such a basic knowledge of 
concrete wall building will very soon cut out all the glib and foolish 
speeches asking the Government to give them the tools and the scarce 
materials, when all the time good plain simple concrete walls are 
available all over the country. 

Let us then get on with the building in each area, on National lines, 
the materials being at controlled economic prices, and the labour skilled, 
or in training, also at National economic rates of wages—as arranged by 
Government with the Unions, &c.—thus materials and wages being 
economic the costs of the houses are bound to be economic also, thus 
ensuring cheap rentals, the basis of all post-war plans for the better 
life. Many architects are doing little or nothing owing to the war, 
then let numbers of architects be enrolled to take charge of and supervise 
the depot training work as well as the actual buildings being built,’ as, 
if each architect is a “ Master Builder,” the success of the work under 
his charge is assured, and how can this skilled body of men better serve 
the Nation in this emergency? I have, of course, no interest whatever in 
any building material, but I believe the basic facts of the problem are 
clear and must be faced up to.—Yours, &c., J. J. Heron. 

Drumlough, Marino, Holywood, Co. Down. 


THE SUBSTANCE OF SOIL 


S1r,—I should like to reply very briefly to the interesting letter of Mr. 
Geoffrey Makin in your issue of February 25th, who suggests that 
Commander Bowles has furnished no evidence in favour of the views 
he so tersely set out in The Spectator of February 18th. This was not 
possible in the limits of a letter. 

The scientific evidence, on which is based the thesis that a fertile 
soil means healthy crops, healthy live stock, and last but not least, healthy 
human beings, has been summed up in three recent books: (1) An 
Agricultural Testament (Oxford University Press); (2) The Living Soil 
(Faber and Faber) and (3) The Compost Gardener (Titus Wilson, 
Kendal). Additional information is recorded in the News Letter on 
Compost, published three times a year by the Cheshire Panel doctors 
at Holmes Chapel near Crewe. A perusal of these documents will show 
that the above thesis rests on a firm foundation of new knowledge. 

This new knowledge has already been translated into successful practice. 
All over the world the pioneers engaged in the revolution of the great 
plantation industries, of farming, fruit and vegetable growing, as well 
as gardening, are producing examples without end which prove that 
the adoption of Nature’s great law of return is more profitable than the 
use of chemicals, which are invariably followed by antidote chemicals 
such as poison sprays for saving the crop and serums and vaccines for 
keeping the live stock alive. Further, the nutritive value of the produce 
grown on compost is superior to that obtained by chemicals alone or 
by chemicals supplemented by humus. The results, now coming forward 
in a growing torrent, are being published in the only really effective 
manner—they are being written on the land itself. Each centre is soon 
followed by the creation of a compost-minded community. The move- 
ment has long passed the laboratory and small plot stages: it has reached 
the profit and loss account. 

To show Mr. Makin what is afoot I should need the magic carpet. 
Instead I can only attempt a brief summary. Humus has vanquished 
chemicals which are quite unnecessary: the mechanisation of the manure 
and compost heaps has been accomplished: the conversion of all the 
wastes of the town into humus is in full swing in South Africa: the 
pioneers in Great Britain are rapidly solving similar problems: there 
is going to be no shortage of humus for the reform of British Agri- 
culture. The day is rapidly approaching when the. people of this country 
will enter into their birthright—the fresh produce of fertile soil. When 
this takes place England will be born again: our island will be converted 
into a well-found fortress capable of facing the world in arms. The 
developments which started in Tudor times and continued into the 
last century were the natural consequence of the reform of agriculture 
which followed the Black Death and the collapse of the Feudal System. 
The new era that is coming will rival if not excel the greatest days of 
our past.—Your obedient servant, ALBERT Howarp. 

14 Liskeard Gardens, S.E.3. 
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PRICES AND WAGES 


Sir,—Seldom do I disagree with “Janus,” but surely his remarks on 
E.P.T. might be stronger. The claim that the rise in the cost of living 
justifies higher wages is largely fallacious. The ration for butcher meat, 
sugar, butter, &c., is fixed ; potatoes, milk and bread are heavily subsidised. 
If workers’ wages were raised 100 per cent. tomorrow the extra money 
could only be spent on more beer, tobacco, “ pictures,” the “ dogs,” &c. 
This is evidenced by the ever-increasing sales of Savings Certificates, 
which savings are made, I believe, by a small proportion of wage-earners. 
The interest and repayment of these savings will be a burden on the whole 
body of tax-payers for years to come. 

Not a thought is given to those who have saved enough, as they imagined, 
to support them in their old age, nor to those with fixed incomes, such as 
clergymen (these, I believe, have this year received an addition of perhaps 
7 per cent.) who now see their actual income cut in half. If we are to call 
a halt to inflation, the Government should announce that no further 
increase of wages will be allowed.—Yours faithfully, J. G. GImLCHRIST. 

Kerse, Lesmahagow, Lanarkshire. 

[“ Janus ” writes: I did not suggest for a moment that the rise in the 
cost of living justified an increase in wages—except possibly in the case 
of the lowest-paid workers.] 


NAMES AND THINGS 


Sir,—In Mr. Dennis Bardens’ article “ Public Relations ” he implies that 
the Society of Individualists is a new political party. I beg your leave 
to disclaim this statement. The Society of Individualists includes all parties 
in its ranks—Conservatives, Liberal National, Liberals, and National 
Labour. It is non-party. Also, I would like you to be aware that we 
are not embarrassed with the services of a Public Relations Officer! —Yours 
faithfully, CEcIL PALMER. 
The Society of Individualists, 154 Fleet Street, London, EC. 4. 
[Names are names and things are things. In April of last year a 
Mr. Deryck Abel, described on this society’s notepaper as “Editor,” 
addressed to a person of some influence this encouragement to spon- 
taneity: “I am wondering whether you would care to write a letter of 
something like 400 words on your subject for The Spectator. If so, our 
Press department is gladly at your disposal."—Ep., The Spectator.] 


A POLISH QUERY 

Sir,—I have been in opposition against our Polish Government as many 
of our young people. And first for the Russian-Polish agreement in 1941 
which let starving in Russia more as one million of our population deported 
there against any international and human law. I have met some men 
and women lucky enough to go out of Russia, have you? Two years in 
Germany and two years in occupied Europe, what, I thought, is the worst 
a man can imagine, it is a lovely time against one year in Russia. It seems 
not possible—and it is not—to be alive in such conditions for many years. 
Why do you not write about it? As-a journalist you must know better 
as I do what Katyn was? Why are you silent about it? And why do 
you ask us to consent that it all should repeat once more, as it does just 
now? Are you serving the truth and the right and the law or interests 
of the whole? If so, I excuse myself very much, but you have sometimes 
given me such impression, about other things. 

I understand that it all may look for you as your best way to choose 
now. [It seems to me that it is not right—because there is no limit to 
some appetites, and you will be the first to pay after us. But let me say 
that you are right. Then cannot you say the truth—that you want peace 
for some years—so worst for your children—if you have some—who will 
fall on the battlefield in the next war ; for which you are making arrange- 
ments as you have done in the last one? And I think that the next time 
you will have really all Europe—fighting now for you—against. Some 
weeks ago I have reached England coming from the Continent, and I know 
that if you will not keep your word for which our blood is given without 
counting, you have lost your face for ever. But I like enough of your 
Commonwealth not to believe it, and hope that your policy is reaching 
far enough to see clear—Yours sincerely, BOHDAN ZOSINSKI. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT “JANUS” 


Str,—A verse of Proverbs seems pertinent to the discussion on the 
“ heartiness ” of B.B.C. early morning news reading. It has been quite 
unknown to anyone I have ever asked, layman og cleric, as it evidently 
is to the B.B.C. It runs “ He that blesseth his friend with a loud voice, 
rising early in the morning, it shall be counted a curse to him.” (XXVII. 
14). Clearly, thousands of years ago, such behaviour was recognised as 
something false and hollow, hence the dislike—and usually distrust—of 
it felt by most people and expressed by “ Janus.”—Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh. Doucias W. Russett. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


A VERY interesting letter has reached me from Rhodesia (where each 
issue of The Spectator seems to be eagerly awaited). It was accom. 
panied by three packets containing powder of three dehydrated frujr;- 
tomatoes, lemons (for lemonade), and oranges (for marmalade). Th, 
seeds of a new variety of tomato were added as a flourish. Now why 
chiefly interested me about these powders is this: the fruits are picked 
fresh and ripe. The tomatoes are undergoing their compression withip 
twelve hours of picking. This means that flavour and vitamins ar 
preserved when these are at their peak. Contrariwise, as an exper 
assures me, much green stuff that is at all stale—and most greens bought ig 
towns are very stale—loses an enormous percentage of its quality, 
Spinach, it is calculated by research workers, loses no less than 70 per 
cent. of its precious vitamins in 24 hours. More than this, the health. 
giving qualities of most fruit are not fully developed till they are ripe; 
and a great deal of what we buy at the greengrocer’s has been picked 
unripe. For myself I have often noticed that tinned grape-fruit has , 
much finer savour than much whole fruit, doubtless for the reason that 
the one is plucked green and the other ripe. It may therefore follow, 
in complete contradiction of the popular view, that dehydrated powder, 
if properly treated, may excel unprocessed fruit in dietetic merit as well 
as in proper flavour. The astonishingly small bulk into which thog 
products pack solves most of the difficulties of transport and so makes 
it possible for food to be grown where it is most easily and effectively 
cultivated. On the subject of the word dehydrated, so angrily attacked 
by A. P. Herbert, it does not mean the same as dried and more generally 
we do not want to have our better words debased. It is, for example, 
better to describe a machine as reliable—an ugly word—than as trust- 
worthy, which is a handsome word. 


Butchers’ Birds 

Small butchers’ shops here and there still exhibit for sale all sorts 
of birds, including at the worst owls and starlings. Is it a comment 
on our lack of gourmets or our number of sentimentalists that unedible 
birds should be exposed for sale and birds of luxury untouched? How 
different is the emphasis in Latin countries. When Horace wished to 
comment on some amateur Lucullus he described him as eating fat 
thrushes ; and the French have a proverb that if you cannot get thrush 
you must eat blackbird. By far the most edible of all the thrush tribe is 
—if I can trust memories of boyhood—the fieldfare ; and their tribe 
has arrived in immense numbers. Happily we have given up killing 
small birds for food. Even Gilbert White, that ardent lover of birds, 
delighted in dishes of wheatear which were trapped in hundreds by 
shepherds on the South Downs. The most persistent slaughter of small 
birds for food that has come under my own notice was in the south 
western districts of Spain. No small bird of any species had any fait 
chance of surviving or nesting; and much the same might be said of 
vegetation. Herds of goats, which in history have helped to 
destroy two Mediterranean civilisations, have caused such erosion 
and denudation on the hill slopes that the hungry population is driven te 
fall upon anything that looks like food. 


Spring Dates 

Most countrymen are afraid of a very early spring; and this spring 
threatens to be quite abnormally early. Happily last minute repentances 
are possible. Even those flowers and leaves that have mistaken winter 
for spring have a surprising faculty for halting. Leaves of the honey- 
suckle and briar, flowers of the primroses or snowdrops or Laurustinus 
just stop and show no damage. Their sap seems to behave very much 
as in earthworms, which just descend a few inches when the weather 
seems to them to be insalubrious. It is odd that early frosts, though 
growth has been never so precocious, seldom do any harm comparable 
with the late frosts. All buds, ome may see, possess an almost unassail- 
able defence system. Of open leaves honeysuckle are the strongest and 
nettles among the more sensitive. 


In the Garden : 
Many gardens contain superfluous supplies of artichokes, parsnip and 
perhaps leeks. All are best dug up. The parsnip, which is the least 
popular of the trio, is the best for poultry foods thanks to its high pet- 
centage of sugar. A large very slightly cooked root fixed at a convenient 
height in the run will receive a deal of pleasurable pecking. One plant 
in my flower garden may achieve a best-on-record. It promises 
provide abundance of one of the loveliest flowers in five of the 
wintry months. We picked this iris (Stylosa) in November and the 
height of the flowering is now. W. Beacn THOMAS. 
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REAN ” 
MR. FR pean! 
4 MR pers oe deat old 
Said this yo 
“ just get 
Said MR FRE, 


My Seograthy was aes weak. . 








Mr. Frean can hardly believe that he’s been 
temporarily banished from the North of England, 
but as Mr. Peek says, it’s all for the best, as this 
zoning scheme saves transport and helps to win 
the war There are limited supplies of Vita-Weat 
in the South of England and Mr. Peek and Mr. 
Frean hope that you will get some from time to 
time to help keep you fit and cheerful 


Vita Weat be 


PEEK FREAN’S CRISPBREAD 
Made by Peek Frean & Co. Ltd., makers of famous biscuits 
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BUSINESS 
ENTERPRISE 
AFTER THE WAR 


Small and medium-sized businesses -in all 
branches of industry and trade must have 
every opportunity of contributing, by their 
enterprise and initiative, towards the nation’s 
economic well-being after the war. They 
must be given full support in developing 
British trade at home or in overseas markets. 


Changes due to war conditions call for a 
far-sighted policy concerning the financial 
aid they may need. This Bank, through its 
branch managers, will therefore be prepared 
to consider enquiries from promising under- 
takings, whether old or new, conducted 
under good management. It will base its 
consideration of each proposal as much upon 
the prospective borrower’s integrity and 
business capacity as upon his material 
resources. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
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To MEMBERS of the 
Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Your “S.W.F.” life assurance must 
be a great comfort to your mind in these 
uncertain days but you are perhaps sorry 
you did not take a larger policy, 

You can still do something about this, 
Just ask us, or your agent, whether it is 
possible to have the present amount of 
your assurance extended, 

In most cases new with-profit policies 
cover CIVILIAN WAR RISKS WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE, 


Write to your agent 


or to the Secretary, 


Scottish Widows’ 
Fund 


Head Office: 
9, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh, 2 































One of the oldest medical treatises in 
existence, the _ papyrus Ebers, written 
about 1500 B.c., contains a ‘ Book of the 
Banishing of Pain’ . From this papyrus we 
learn that the ancient Egyptians were 
familiar with many of the drugs we use 
to-day, that they were skilled in the pre- 
paration of pills and ointments and in- 
jections, and that they wrote minutely 
detailed prescriptions for the treatment of 
many of the ills which still afflict mankind. 
One of their prescriptions contains 35 
ingredients. We have no evidence as to its 





different 
efficacy, but those ancient priest-doctors were at least 
working in the right direction, for one of the most recent 
discoveries of medical science is the fact that an infini- 
tesimal quantity of a powerful drug will do the work of a 
large dose if it is backed up by the right combination of 
other drugs in the right proportions. 


Take ‘Cogene’ for example. ‘Cogene’ is a scientific 
combination of four separate drugs, each of proved worth 
in the relief of pain. Because each of these drugs is 
present in only a minute quantity ‘Cogene’ is non-habit 
forming and produces no harmful after-effects ; yet will 
relieve the most harassing nerve pain far more rapidly 
than a single drug could do. That is why doctors 
prescribe ‘Cogene’. It is sold by all chemists at 
1/1}d. a tube. 

Never forget, though, that while ‘Cogene’ will relieve the 
pain, it cannot remove the cause of the pain: only a doctor 
or a dentist can do that. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Antipodean Nightmare 
Advance Australia—Where? By Brian Penton. (Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 


To a country we don’t know we tend to ascribe the qualities we 
discover in its stray voyaging citizens. For all its woods and 
lakes and telephones, I shall always think of Finland as a sort of 
Northern Gobi, because I was once powerfully repelled by sandy 
skin stretched over the dome head of a gnome-like creature from 
the Helsinki Foreign Office. For similar reasons I am inclined to 
imagine Australia as a Homeric place of pastures and heroes. But 
with growing frequency these last few years rumours have floated 
in of disquieting tendencies in the Commonwealth—of ignorance, 
intolerance and a vulgar complacency that could no longer be 
justified by the plea of youth. A cult of the average, a wanton 
seeking of sanctuary in the mean, a materialism at once cynical and 
silly that could go on selling wool to the Japanese while they 
were obviously massing for an attack upon Australia—what room 
here for a Homeric world? Now comes Mr. Penton’s Advance 
Australia—Where? to answer that question in stridant and bitter 
terms. Mr. Penton is an Australian journalist with generous per- 
ceptions, now sharpened by a formidable rage. I suspect that this 
rage, for all the vigour and excitement it gives to the book, some- 
times leads Mr. Penton into injustice. But even when you have 
made due allowance for this feeling, the picture remains disquieting 
enough. The questing hero, says Mr. Penton, is dead. His 
descendants, in awe of the blue-grey monotony which the Australian 
countryside mercilessly unfolds to the first glance, now huddle for 
comfort into their mean little villas on the fringe of their mean 
big cities—75 per cent. of the population now are born, bred and 
die in the big cities. The illusion of geographical isolation has been 
artificially aided by an absurd tariff barrier, immigration laws that 
can exclude a divorced woman, and a censorship which can work 
itself up into a frenzy of virtuous incoherence because Joyce’s 
“finnegan’s Wake” fails to begin with a capital letter. 

Ever since the Restoration we have been fighting a rearguard 
action against the black hordes of Philistia. I trust that any 
European champion who feels his strength ebbing will take new, 
indignant courage from Mr. Penton’s tirade. For that reason I 
recommend his book despite its faults—its lack of documentation, 
its journalese sadder than anything we know here. Incidentally, as 
book-production it is lamentable: the eye quails before line after 
line of passionate exposition tightly packed on to the unparagraphed 
“austerity” paper. And yet—and yet—there’s no denying it—here 
is a book of the highest importance. 

It is important for both Imperial~and universal reasons. For 
those who believe that the British Empire may usefully form the 
foundation of an eventual world State, and for the casual majority 
only too prone to assume that a semblance of democracy and of 
“social security” automatically concocts a Utopia. But, above all, 
it is profoundly depressing. We have been taught to believe that 
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some special magic.in our blood creates good government every. 
where, and between the various British communities forges q 
mystical bond too delicate to stand the brutality of a formal cog. 
stitution. Mr. Penton suggests that Australia is one of the wogg 
governed, most moribund polities in the world ; lack of education 
is only tqualled by indifference to social ills ; inefficiency hidy 
behind protection, znd there exists apparently but little sense g 
Australia’s position as a Pacific Power, first and foremost. Wig 
Mr. Penton’s frightening arraignment of Australia’s spiritual defecy, 
his book sets us a question not peculiar to the Antipodes. He jg 
rightly concerned at the spectacle of his Commonwealth grown in 
a cultural dust-bowl. “Here we go round the prickly pear! ” Bur 
does not the ill come from the very foundations of Anglo-Saxog 
life? The all-too-neglected Burkhardt has pointed out that the 
only standard of a civilisaticn is its Humanities, its Art, tha 
impalpable essence which the Germans comprehensively destroy 
by one sweeping whisper of their word “Kultur.” In the Chines, 
the Roman and the Spanish worlds this concept was hardly que. 
tioned. But when power shifted to the North, the Germans and 
the Anglo-Saxons substituted gradually for form and music an 
elegance an almost pathological worship of virility, business acume 
and respect for the letter of the law—some of them admirable 
qualities, no doubt, but qualities which divorced from the 
humanities would have moved an Athenian of the Periclean Age 
or a statesman of T’ang China to enraged laughter. Are such 
qualities and the shabby mediocrity that comes in their train all 
we can expect from.the stable system erected for the “ Economic 
Man”? The spectacle of Australia leads us to that melancholy 
conclusion. If ever there were am argument for a spiritual revival— 
and by this I mean not “ Moral Rearmament,” but such an eloquent 
plea for the Arts as E. M. Forster recently made on the wireless— 
it is to be found in Advance Australia—Where? 

Simon Harcourt-Smits, 
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-New Poetry 

By David Gascoyne, with Drawings by Graham 
Sutherland. (Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d.) 

Word Over All. By C. Day Lewis. (Cape. 3s. 6d.) 

“The three primary requisites of poetical genius: an eye, that can 
see nature ; a heart, that can feel nature ; and a resolution, that dares 
follow nature.”—Triads of Poetry. 

Tuts is Peacock’s definition, and like so many of his analyses is 
both simple and profound. It offers one explanation of the aston- 
ishing contemporary flood of verse and dearth of poetry: too many 
writers writing poetry who are not poets, who have neither the eye, 
the heart, nor the resolution. Only one of the poets under review 
seems to me to have, in good measure, all three requisites—David 
Gascoyne. First, the eye to see Nature ; nor just the observer's ey¢, 
though that is alert enough: 
“ Along the quays 
The panes of opening windows flashed like wings, 
Weaving long rays among the leafless trees ; 
Sirens of drifting barges sang : 
And the whole day 
Drank in the fecund flowing of the sky.” 
but the eye that transmutes the vivid scene of actuality, the eye 
of imagination: 
“Leaves wave their tiny flags to show 
That the wind blown about the brow 
Of this poor plot is nothing less 
Than the great constant draught the speed 
Of Earth’s gyrations makes in Space co 
Observation has been productive of image ; meditation of thought 
Second, the heart to feel Nature. The poems in this book could 
not have been written if the poet did not fulfil this requisite: 
“ But who has lived an hour 
In the condemned condition of our blood 
And not known how a wound like a black flower, 
Exquisite and irreparable, can break 
Apart in the immortal in us, or not felt 
An intimation of the fault: to be alive! ” 
And here I would add to Peacock’s three primary qualities a fourth 
“an ear to hear Nature.” There is a.naturai cadence in these poems, 
a musical quality in words and rhythms, which is rare today: 
“See how across the seas of azure milk 
Transpire the changing tranquil cloudy forms 
Which image us below . . .” 
or from “The Open Tomb”: 
“While on each side, through windows in the rock, 
Beyond the tunnelled grottoes there are seen 


Poems, 1937-1942. 
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Serene the sunless but how dazzling plains 
Where like a sea resounds our open tomb.” 


Most of these poems are not in regular stanza form, but are 
built up on a sound and forcible rhythmic structure which is injured 
by partial quotation ; in particular, the poet has a way of leading 
up to his last line and ending the poem in a blaze. Gascoyne’s 
surrealist period has proved, on the whole, a liberating and en- 
riching experience, as has his extensive knowledge of French poetry, 
from which he has made some excellent translations, as Jules Super- 
vielle’s “ Rain and the Tyrants,” which embodies a thought recurrent 
in Gascoyne’s work—the constancy of Nature, the mutability of 
Man and the invalidity of the Pathetic Fallacy. And, finally, Pea- 
cock’s third requisite—resolution. It has brought him to the com- 
pletion of this book. Will there be another? I would recommend 
anyone reading these poems to begin with one of the later sections, 
for the first section of religious poems, “ Miserere” is the most 
desperate and has a note of hysterical melodrama which is absent 
from the later poems. Graham Sutherland’s accompanying draw- 
ings are of a sombre depth and forcible design. 

Word Over All is an excellent title for Mr. Day Lewis’s latest 
volume of poetry, for it is essentially from the mind and not from 
the heart: it is not that he has no heart, but it does not write 
his poetry for him; nor that his mind is inadequate ; on the con- 
trary, it is scholarly, well-informed and sensitive ; at its best in the 
personal, at its worst in the popular, in those poems dictated by a 
social conscience or other equally unpoetic section of the brain 
responsible for “ The Stand-To,” which is full of phrases like 
“faithful as bone to bone” and “ the received truth of the spade” ; 
it is courageous to try to write poems on Lidice and air-raids, 
but merely to write about horrors without transmuting the feeling 
into an imaginative and universal experience does not produce a 
poem and does not in fact evoke the same genuine response as the 
mewspaper report. Mr. Lewis’s poems illustrate very well the 
pleasures and pitfalls of rhyme: 

“Our youthtime passes down a colonnade 

Shafted with alternating light and shade. 

All’s dark or dazzle there. Half in a dream 

Rapturously we move, yet half afraid 

Never to wake. That diamond-point, extreme 

Brilliance engraved on us a classic theme: 

The shaft of darkness had its lustre too, 

Rising where earth’s concentric mysteries gleam. 

Oh youth-charmed hours, that made an avenue 

Of fountains playing us on to love’s full view, 

A cypress walk to some romantic grave— 

Waking, how false in outline and in hue 

We find the dreams that flickered on our cave: 

Only your fire, which cast them, still seems true.” 
In the sonnet sequence from which this comes, “O Dreams, O 
Destinations,” he is using variations of the accepted form and uses 
them well; but in many of the other poems the complicated and 
artificial rhyme scheme fails to hold the ear and becomes merely a 
puzzle for the eye. One of the best poets of the ’30’s, Mr. Day 
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Lewis is still, to some extent, mesmerised by the ideas and 

logy of that period, but in poems like-“ The Poet” and “ Recop. 
ciliation” there is a freedom and spontaneity which promises ney 
development. SHEILA SHANNoxy, 


Youthful Adventure 


-he Silver Crescent. By Somerset de Chair. (The Golden Cockery 
Press. £3 38.) 

SOMERSET DE CHAIR has published a sequel to The Golden Carpet 
which he has cal!ed The Silver Crescent. His present book is aly 
published by the Cockerel Press in a limited edition for the price o 
three guineas. It is indeed a pleasure in these drab days to be abl 
to handle a book of such typographical excellence ; but it is earnestly 
to be hoped that Captain de Chair will now publish his two storig 
in a single volume and in an edition which can be rendered. availabe 
to the general public. 

In his previous book Captain de Chair told the astonishing stoy 
of the march of Kingcol from Palestine to Baghdad. It was indeed, 
as Mr. Churchill said, “a splendid affair.” “For it is,” write 
Captain de Chair, “no ordinary army which can cross a waterles 
desert for the first time in its history, and deliver at, the end of seve 
hundred miles of desert-going a punch which sends a well-equipped 
army of four divisions reeling into armistice.” Captain de Chai 
was himself much stimulated “ by the dash of these spirited events,” 
and is able to convey to the sedentary reader something of the ardour 
and gaiety of the adventure. His present sequel begins with th 
occupation of Baghdad ; describes the dash across the desert towards 
Palmrya, and recounts in detail his own misadventure with a Vichy 
bomber and the s'ow and confused return by ambulance and plane, 

There is perhaps little in this experience which transcends the 
ordeals and triumphs of many other young men in the Services, 
The difference is that Captain de Chair, unlike so many men of 
action, is a born writer It is not only that he possesses a fine 
narrative gift and a gubtle power of description ; ; it is not merely 
that he is interested in human character, in the relations between 
man and man, and in the odd behaviour of courageous people in 
times of stress or confusion: it is also that he possesses the literary 
gifts of selection and reticence. It is seldom that he settles down 
to any studied description ; he achieves his effects (and they remain 
in the mind) rather by allusions and unexpected analogies. Th 
horrifying description of the bombing of the ambulances is preceded 
deliberately by what might appear to be a long diversion. He 
describes how, a few hours before he was himself wounded, he shot 
and maimed a gazelle. There is no comment to link the two 
incidents ; yet they become inseparably linked in the reader’s mind, 
This artifice is a conscious literary artifice ; it has seldom been 9 
delicately used. 

The civilian reader will not be disconcerted by Captain de Chair's 
almost boyish delight in his own adventures and indiscretions. “We 
are all young once,” he writes, “and the blood is not for ever quick- 
silvered ; ; and in war we can only dash about while our legs are 
intact.” “Why do you do these things?” his beloved Brigadier 
asks him sadly. And in truth Captain de Chair was always doing 
odd, excitable, interesting, undisciplined things. That is why his 
books are a delight to read. 

And, finally, almost within sight of the honey-coloured temples 
of Palmrya he was maimed for life. Stricken though he was, he 
dealt with the confusion of the ambulances ; hopped about in the 
heat giving orders; being exuberant, and obviously unselfish in 
spite of cruel wounds. These two books, when published together 
(since in fact they tell a consecutive story) should achieve lasting 


populariy. And the bibliophil would we well advised to buy them 
now. HAROLD NICOLSON. 


The Bible and the Nation 


The English Bible. By Sir Herbert Grierson. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


How so distinguished a scholar as Sir Herbert Grierson should con. 


tribute to the excellent “ Britain in Pictures ” series a volume so dis- 
appointing on such a subject is strangely hard to understand. Itis 
possible, of course, that he decided deliberately to do no more than 
indicate how a few selected English and Scottish writers have been 
influenced by the Bible. In that~case, a good deal might be said 
about the selection. Is Dr. Johnson not worth inclusion? Nor 
Carlyle? Nor the death-bed scene when Scott asked Lockhart to read 
to him, and in answer to the question “Out of what book? ” said, 
“Need you ask? There is but one! ” Sir Herbert Grierson writes 
much about the early versions, but without a line of emphasis on the 
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miracle of the production of the Authorised Version by a committee 
of forty-seven people, (“ No such committee work,” says Macneile 
Dixon, “was ever elsewhere performed. So extraordinary, indeed, 
that when I think of it, of those forty-seven scholars and their achieve- 
ment, I experience a greater wonder than at the work of Shakespeare 
himself ”), and with no indication of the sensation caused by the issue 
of the Revised Version, when the Oxford Press alone despatched, or 
tried to despatch, a million copies on the day of issue and the whole 
New Testament was cabled verbatim to America by two Chicago 
newspapers. 

There is much of the part played by the Bible in the lives and 
works of various writers, like Milton and Bunyan and (rather sur- 
prisingly) Byron, and by what seems a strange sense of proportion, 
out of a total of less than 48 pages covering the history of the English 
Bible through the centuries from Caedmon to the present day, Sir 
Herbert devotes about four to Ruskin. This may, as has been said, 
be the way in which he decided to treat the subject. But what most 
readers will feel to be fundamentally lacking is some estimate of the 
part the English Bible has played through the ages in moulding 
English life and character, what it meant to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
or the Scottish Covenanters, or Oliver Cromwell, or—for the English 
Bible belongs as much to America as to Britain—to Benjamin Franklin 
or Abraham Lincoln. It cannot be considered satisfactory that a book 
on the English Bible in such a series as this should regard so little 
the English Bible’s place in the nation’s life. In a couple of para- 
graphs J. R. Green or G. M. Trevelyan give a picture of the English 
Bible in the life of the English people such as nowhere emerges here. 
Some of the essays in a volume also entitled The English Bible, 
published in 1936—notably those by Macneile Dixon (already quoted) 
and Clutton Brock and Quiller Couch—show what the possibilities 
of the subject are. H. W. H. 


Fiction 
A Haunted House and Other Stories. 
Press. 7s. 6d.) 
The Devil in Crystal. By Louis Marlow. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
News for Heaven. By Jeffrey Dell. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Let Thy Moon Arise. By Anna Sebastian. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


WHILE Virginia Woolf still lived those of us who could not give un- 
qualified admiration to writing so restless and so intensely feminine, 
who, growing tired sometimes before the deployment of so much 
grace, sensibility and poignancy, longed for a unifying climax, longed 
for some passage of writing which would really justify all the talent, 
by creating in us that moment of repose, of absolute assent which 
is the gift of the work of art, were content to wait and see—wonder- 
ing if im fact so great a strength of delicacy, in itself a marvellous 
and most distinguishing arm for any novelist, might not carry with 
it its own relative defeat. But now that she is gone, and we look 
about the field of contemporary English fiction, made so much the 
barer and the duller for her lack, we see her better.perhaps, and see 
that from her very greatest danger she plucked her ultimate safety. 
She will never be everyone’s novelist—even though in her latter years 
she achieved, accidentally, a great popularity, with American women’s 
luncheon clubs and with those “thoughtful * women everywhere 
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whom in particular she could satirise so gently and so wittily ; by 
carrying the defects of her rare qualities with her, she has assur 
stepped imto the safe niche in English letters. A lonely niche—] ge 
no certain partner for her there ; for she was alone among novelisy 
greater amd less than her in this: that she was separated from the 
material she used by barriers which by rule of thumb should hay 
made it impossible to attempt what she attempted. Firstly, by 
accident of period and class she was cut off from any share jg 
that vital general element of life which is perhaps best apprehende 
if we call it, speaking loosely, vulgarity ; secondly, by intellectyj 
training she seems to have escaped all conflict pro or con revealed 
religion of any kind. These two limitations, if you like ,to cj 
them so, separate her at once as much from Jane Austen as from 
the Brontés or George Eliot, or any of the best writers of her own 
day. But across the chasm she flung her searchlights, and worked 
by them, courageously and with cool inquisitiveness. She worked 
really as a visitant, not as a natural-born member of us all ; she wrote 
in the shuttling, never-staying idiom of dreams; she loved life, 
but could not seem to see its third dimension, so obvious to th: 
rest of us. Her perspective was not normal—she looked from above, 
from aside, from across—and, as these stories now under review 
prove, when she tried to come nearer, and get into the everyday 
set-up of whatever moved her, she went wrong. Yet she was aq 
brilliant critic, and, from her right perspective, a very marvellous 
and revelatory observer ; she will never be easy to explain, save in 
terms of her own arbitrariness. These stories and sketches, col- 
lected from all the years of her writing life, will help those who 
ponder her, both to see her defects and to taste her strange, special 
quality. For all their wit, they are sorrowful writings, and those 
who are, acquainted with grief will wince sometimes under the 
author’s light-fingered, ghostly, searching touch. 

The rest, this week, is ordinary entertainment—nice if you like 
it, no matter if you don’t. Mr. Marlow’s theme, of revisitation by 
one of us of 1943 of the London scene of 1922, is a good one, and 
might have been terrible indeed in the hands of, say, Virginia 
Woolf. But as it is, though it has illuminated moments, it is too 
much of the flesh and the fleshpots, and the author has not seized 
the heart of anguish. Mr. Dell, who amused us long ago with 
Nobody Ordered Wolves, is amusing again, when he sends Marco 
Polo and his secretary down from Heaven to find out what the 
*phoney war is about in the summer of 1940. I was surprised a 
how often he made me laugh—I should have thought that the Blimp 
joke was squeezed dry; but he has a good, tough way with it, 
and although one skips here and there, his violence of humour does 
give a certain flavour to the chestnuts. Miss Anna Sebastian's 
Viennese whimsy, Let Thy Moon Arise, is not. at all the kind of 
thing that amuses me—but I can see that its picturesque absurdities 
may well prove entertaining to other tastes, and she tells her wild, 
silly tale of the dotty outcast, Stephanie, with verve, and with a 


delight in it which is palpably sincere. 
Kate O’BRIEN. 


Shorter Notices 








Tomorrow Always Comes. By Vernon Bartlett. (Chatto and 
Windus. §s.) 

VERNON BARTLETT was warning us about the menace of _economi€ 

nationalism and of the dictators long before it was fashionable to 

mistrust them. His new warning takes the form of an imaginaty 


post-war diary—a cautionary tale which might have a verse of Day 
Lewis’s for motto: 
“ Shall it be so again— 

The jungle code and the hypocrite gesture, 

A poppy-wreath for the slain, 

A cut-throat world for the living, that stale imposture 

Played on us once again? ” 
On June 30th (year unspecified) the Allied armies cross the Katt 
wanken Alps, Hitler is killed by Germans while trying to escapt 
to South America, Laval and Doriot swing from electric light 
standards, but even after the fall of Berlin no German come 
forward to accept Allied peace-terms—except Ribbentrop, who § 
refused. More serious, Congress attacks U.N.R.R.A. and complains, 
with some reason, that now after the black-out has been lifted and 
some demobilisation carried through, the British have lost interest 
in the Pacific War. The Allied Governments of the United Nations 
in London naturally want to distribute relief themselves; Russi# 
would prefer the leaders of the Resistance movements to share if 
this. The Bolshevik bogey is dolled up afresh and Russia is partly 
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«THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 260 


> Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
© ager this amie crossword to be opened after noon on Tuesday week, 
March 14th Envelopes should be received not later than first post that day and 
gust bear the word “ Crossword,” the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. 
Solutions must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. 
The solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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8. He isn’t found among one’s in-laws, 
necessarily. (8.) 

15. I pull Nero out of this. (9.) 

16. Evidently the tryst wasn’t arranged by 
a woman, (8.) 

17. Inherited cotton mill? (8.) 

19. “and unhail’d Thé flitteth 
silken-sail’d.”” (Tennyson.) (7.) 
20. British engineer in the guise of a 

French water colourist. (7.) 


ACROSS 
. No doubt they address each other as 
“Old Bean ” when they do so. (9.) 
. Highly polished companion. (5.) 
. He often ruffled Sir Raffle Buffle. (s5.) 
10. Wanted—a donkey in a hurry. (9.) 
1. A sound fellow, but he shouldn’t act 
in his own interest. (9.) 
12. A brogue one can’t wear. (5.) 


eal 


13. A drink for a picnic on the sward. 21. Poor fish, that’s flat. (6.) 
(4) = et ee : b 
14. A confused lane round the hostelry. — data be to the man she 


** And on the tawny sands and shelves 
Trip the pert fairies and the dapper 
—.” + (Milton.) (5.) 


(7.) 2 
18. The sun naturally turns its back on 7” 
the entrance to this. (7.) 
20. Now waves the cypress in the palace 
—.” (Tennyson.) (4.) 
23. The dove once volunteered to 
one. (5.) 
25. Taut tribe. (Anag.) (9.) 
26. “1 honest watering-place it sounds. 
9. 
27. Shady card-game. (¢.) 
28. His writing isn’t as “ clear as mud.” (s.) 
29. But even rashers shou'd be cut thus 
these days. (9.) 
DOWN 
. “Thou, Thou art Being and 
And what Thou art may never be de- 
stroyed.” (E. Bronté.) (6.) 
There is none, said Shirley, against 
Fate. (6.) 
A shy snipe. (Anag.) (9.) 
Many a misfit has been. (7.) 
~ sounds like a bit of orchestral music. 
7.) 
But where is the motor? (s.) 
. Tell in an afterthought. (8.) 


SOLUTION ON MARCH 17th 


a winner of Crossword No. 258 is Mrs. D. E. Benbow, All Saints’ Vicarage, Belvedere, 
t. . 


—KLG— 


No better tribute to K.L.G. plugs could be paid than 
in the fact that the Authorities will not allow any 
to be made for motor car or commercial vehicle 
engines. These famous “Corundite” plugs have to 
be reserved for use in “ boosted ” aeroplane and other 
high efficiency engines, but when happier times 
come the technical development which has taken 
place will be very much to the advantage of all 


petrol engine users. 
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RAIL TRANSPORT 
is “Half the Rattle” 
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A Lancashire 
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THESE SPLENDID MEN must not go un- 
rewarded for their work in saving life. 
In rewarding them the Life-boat Service 
has spent over £250,000 since war 
began. Help us to pay these rewards. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Life-Boat House, Boreham Wood, Herts. 


The Earl of Harrowby, Hon. Treasurer 
Lt.-Col. C. R. Satterthwaite, O.B.E., Secretary 
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to blame for its potency. A.M.G.O.T: shows itself slow to release 
anti-Fascists from concentration camps, and there is undescribable 
confusion and meanness about the repatriation of German refugees. 
The author himself realises how rash it is to write history in advance, 
and that this kind of diary obviously precludes the discussion of 
many complexities. In spite of this, it was well worth while to 
make the problems ahead appear more concrete, since after the 
war we shall not “be able to put Europe into cold storage while 
we debate its future.” Mr. Bartlett makes some sombre prophecies, 
but his realistic idealism leaves an effect which is the reverse of 
depressing. 
Polish Painting. By Henryk Gotlib. (Minerva Publishing Co. 25s.) 
Tuts handsomely-produced book, which has over a hundred and 
fifty reproductions, deals with Polish painting from the Middle Ages 
to the present day. it is written by one of the most interesting 
of contemporary Polish painters, who recently held an exhibition 
in London. “It appears,” he says, “that a certain originality of 
Polish painting is due to the fact that some of the traits to be found 
in it are the result of an accumulation of influences which cannot 
be traced solely to the styles familiar in Western Europe.” The 
originality of Polish painting could easily be overstressed, and Mr. 
R H. Wilenski, in a wise preface, points out that the travelled, 
power-holding Polish classes have been the main patrons of the 
work here illustrated—for popular prints and handicrafts are not 
shown: and the commissioning members of these classes, like their 
prototypes in any other country, have always demanded an art with 
a popular flavour. The illustrations do indeed reveal the work of a 
few artists from all ages of remarkable talent and.a few with a 
strongly natioral flavour—notably, from the past, Michalowski with 
his studies of horses and Rodakowski with his portraits, and among 
contemporaries or near-contemporaries, Stanislaw Wyspianski and 
some others; but the most remarkable thing about such a bulk 
of work from one country is that it should show so little national 
accent. 
New Aspects of Cheap Food. By Rudolph Keller. (Research Books 
Ltd., in Association with William Heinemann (Medical Books), Ltd. 
Is. 6d.) 
Tue blurb of this booklet shows a striking freedom from political 
prejudice. In favour of Dr. Keller’s system it claims “many famous 
names—among them Hitler, Stalin and Dr. Salazar—who have 
adopted raw vegetable and low salt diets with good results.” Yet 
in scientific matters New Aspects of Cheap Food is less dispas- 
sionate—is, indeed, a piece of very special pleading. The micro- 
biophysics which lies at the back of Dr. Keller’s dietetic rules is 
still in an elementary and most unreliable stage of development. 
It is a matter of hard fact that salt is an essential food substance ; 
although in certain conditions excess can be harmful, it is well 
known that salt shortage, such, for example, as is caused by the 
heavy sweating of miners, is highly injurious. If the book is likely 
to win little support from scientists, and the chapter addressed 
particularly to them is one of the poorest, it will certainly not be 
pleasing to gourmets. The mere sound of a “ raw vegetable and low 
salt diet” should make them blench, and they will only be able 
to sympathise with Dr. Keller’s condemnation of English vegetable 
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= 
“The Empire for Christ” 


has always been and still is the motive of the work of The 





which assists struggling and pioneer congregations in all the 
Continents. While some of its work, as in Europe, is at a 
standstill, mew developments and extensions are bringing 
new calls for help. 
“Brother calls to Brother.” WE NEED YOUR HELP. 


£5,000 is needed by March 31st (close of Financial Year). 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, at 


C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 
Cheques, Postal Orders, etc., should be made payable to the Society and 
crossed “ Barclays Bank Limited” 
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cookery. For the economic side of his argument, that is the neag 
to find the cheapest sources of essential foodstuffs, there. is much 
to be said in wartime, but in peace it is possible to take the 
necessary vitamins and minerals en passant in more delicious cop. 
texts. There is one food whose consumption has been stimulated 
by the war, but which should remain as a permanent addition tg 
the English diet—the soya. Dr. Keller’s earnest recommendatiog 
of this astonishingly nutritious little bean is certainly sound though 
not original. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
By CUSTOS 

How “thin” markets have become in the sense that they are g9 
inactive that the slightest excess of demand or supply has a dis 
proportionate effect on prices is again made painfully ciear. Renewal 
of air attacks on London was immediately followed by a sharp fall 
in the vulnerable group—London cinemas, stores, utility, hotel and 
property shares—and the subsequent lull by an equally rapid 
recovery. There was no noticeable pressure to sell in the first 
place nor has there been any great rush to buy at the lower prices, 
Movements both ways were largely brought about by the customary 
protective tactics of the jobbers. One noteworthy fact, however, hag 
been the rather poor response to better news from leading stores 
shares, presumably on the theory that for the time being the post 
war recovery prospects in this group are pretty thoroughly dis- 
counted in the low yields offered. Last year, it seems, several of the 
leading stores, notably the Harrods group, again succeeded in in- 
creasing their earnings in spite of the coupon famine, but the 
recovery was much less marked than in 1942. Although this year’s 
profits may hold up reasonably well, I shall be surprised if they 
exceed the 1943 level in many instancés. 


PREFERENCE SHARE PROTEST 


Since preference shareholders in the Powell Duffryn group of 
companies were legally debarred from attending this week’s special 
meetings to sanction the proposed consolidation scheme, it was a 
foregone conclusion that the directors’ proposals would be adopted. 
Ordinary shareholders were strongly in favour of the plan and 
apparently unaware of the fact that the alteration in the capital 
structure will have a far from favourable effect on the net earnings 
available for ordinary dividends. In his speech, however, the chair- 
man disclosed one important fact which certainly suggests that there 
should be no difficulty in maintaining the rate at 7} per cent. on 
the enlarged capital. He explained that in assessing the prospects 
of the ordinary shares it should be remembered that so far the 
group had derived no benefit from the recent acquisition of the 
substantial business of Cory Brothers. The really important de- 
velopment at the meeting was the step taken by the Prudential 
Assurance Company in making a formal protest, for itself and on 
behalf of the Investment Protection Committee of the British In- 
surance Association, against the treatment of the preference share- 
holders. Taking as its starting point that wherever the process 
of voluntary liquidation is invoked the new security offered to stock- 
holders should be as closely comparable as possible with the security 
already held, the Prudential Assurance emphasised that in the 
present instance preference shareholders could only avoid repay- 
ment at par by taking up ordinary shares. The company went on 
to suggest that preference shareholders who did not wish to accept 
the terms of the scheme should have had offered to them a sum 
in cash at least equal to the market value of their security. This 
viewpoint is widely accepted in the City, and is already receiving 
the attention of the Cohen Committee on Company Law Amend- 
ment. 

GOLDMINING TAXATION 


Kaffir shareholders were well satisfied, it seems, with the latest 
South African Budget. Taxation on the gcldmining industry is left 
unchanged, with the special contribution at 22} per cent., and Mr. 
Hofmeyr showed himself well aware of the industry’s difficulties 
which have resulted in lower output and profits. It is worth 
noticing, however, that increased charges are imposed on Stock 
Exchange operations, although the Union Government has not found 
it practicable to impose a tax on capital profits. Those who are 
looking for an outburst of speculation in Johannesburg to rais¢ 
Kaffir prices would do well to take note of this manifestation of the 
official mind. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 








MR. V. A. GRANTHAM’S STATEMENT 





THE ninetieth ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China, will be held at the bank’s head office, 38, Bishops- 
te, London, E.C.2, on Wednesday, March 15th, 1944, at noon. 

The following is an extract from the statement by Mr. V. A. Grantham 
(chairman) circulated to the shareholders, with the report and 
accounts : — 

The total of the balance sheet at £88,918,258 shows an increase of 
£2,943,064. On the liabilities side, current and other accounts are up 
£1,774,138 and deposits £1,344,973. On the assets side there are increases 
in cash, securities, and bills discounted and loans, of £1,005,357, 
£3,576,916 and £1,142,300 respectively. The last item shows that our 
business in India is progressing satisfactorily. Bills, of exchange and 
treasury bills are down {1,801,636 and the balance of head office and 
interbranch remittances, drafts, &c., in transit is down £956,647. These 
two items reflect the lesser volume of trade financed by means of bills, 
owing largely to Government regulation. The percentage of cash to call 
liabilities to our depositors is just over 20.1 per cent., and our increased 
investments in Government securities are largely held in short-dated 
stocks. The total of these investments represents 58.1 per cent. of our 
call liabilities to our depositors, and it will thus be seen that the liquid 
position of the bank is exceptionally strong. 

PROFIT AND Loss ACCOUNT. 

In view of the disabilities under which we are suffering, I think the 
profit of £314,239 16s. 11d. will be considered satisfactory. Including 
the balance brought forward from last year, we have a total available 
of £671,372 1s. 11d., out of which an interim dividend at the rate of 
§ per cent. per annum was paid last September. We propose that a 
final dividend for the half-year to December 31st last at § per cent. per 
annum should be paid, costing £75,000, that £50.000 be transferred to 
Officers’ Pension Fund and £100,000 set aside on account of contingencies, 
leaving £371,372 Is. 11d. to be carried forward. 

Until we are safely out of the wood in the Far East, we still consider 
it prudent and advisable to strengthen our internal- funds by every means 
possible. 

The past year has been a favourable one in the economic development 
of India, where the bank’s operations abroad are mainly centred at 
present. Industrial expansion has proceeded apace under the stimulus 
of the war effort and as a result of restrictions upon the free movement 
of cargoes from the United Kingdom and other former sources of supply, 
while on the other hand there has been a continuous and urgent overseas 
demand for most of India’s raw products and manufactures. Under 
these conditions India has prospered greatly, but this prosperity has not 
been free from monetary inflation and a heavy rise in prices, so that the 
incidence of prosperity upon the population has been unequal and has 
marched hand in hand with real distress. The increased purchasing 
power which found its way into the hands of many of the people was 
aggravated by the shortage of goods on which it could be spent. In the 
absence of a more extensive loan programme or heavier taxation, some 
telief might have been obtained if it had been possible to increase agri- 
tural production, but, in fact, local crop failures coupled with transport 
difficulties brought famine to certain areas. The food situation is now 
happily much improved. 

A feature of the rising tide of prosperity in India has been the founding 
of a considerable number of indigenous banks. 

CHINA. 

Turning to China, it seems appropriate to mention the visit of the 
Chinese Goodwill Mission, which aroused a new interest in China 
throughout this country. Last year we sent representatives to Chung- 
king to open a branch of the bank, and although, owing to the lack of 
any means of transport between China and the outside world, except 
by air, there is practically no trade to finance at present, the opening of 
this branch has greatly assisted us in considering the problems which 
face us in our post-war future in China, and in maintaining our relations 
with our Chinese friends and with those who, like us, have established 
offices in Chungking in anticipation of a resumption of active trading 
with China when the defeat of the Japanese has been accomplished. 

€ question of the reconstruction of our branches at present in enemy 
occupation engages our constant consideration and plans are steadily 
being worked out against the day when it will be possible to return 
to them. In the greater field of effort covering the reconstruction of 
British trade, dependent as we are upon imports for our very livelihood 
it has been held that no task is more important than the re-establishment 
- . export trade of this country. The agencies and branches of this 
_ » Stretching as they did from Bombay and Karachi, eastward across 
¢ world to New York, were indispensable links in that trade, and it is 
be earnest hope that the time is not far distant when they will again 
the function for which they were originally opened, and which 

they so faithfully performed in the past. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY 
THE NAPIER INTEREST 


THE twenty-fifth annual general meeting of The English Electric Company, 
Limited, was held cn February 24th in London. 

Sir George H. Nelson (chairman and managing director) said that the 
increase of £41,972 in the issued ordinary stock was the result of the 
acquisition of the balance of the issued ordinary shares of D. Napier and 
Son, Limited. Creditors and reserves were up by £402,427, which was 
largely due to additions to reserves for taxation which fully covered all 
taxation liabilities on the profits up to the date of the accounts under 
review. The liquid assets amaunted to £2,987,603, which was slightly 
in excess of last year. The general reserve had been increased by a further 
£100,000 and now stood at £900,000. After applying the £100,000 
depreciation shown in the profit and loss account, fixed assets were 
practically the same as last year. 

The profit carried to the balance-sheet was £11,786 greater than in 
the previous year. Once again they had only been able to place £100,000 
to general reserve, the incidence of taxation preventing any further alloca- 
tion, and whilst it was true that the general reserve now stood at the 
substantial figure of £900,000 this was a necessary precaution in a busi- 
ness such as theirs. 

The directors felt that he should take the opportunity afforded him in 
addressing the stockholders of The English Electric Company to make 
some reference to D. Napier and Son, Limited. The only item in the 
Napier balance-sheet which he thought called for any explanation was 
the bank overdraft of £1,714,798. This was caused by an increase in 
the volume of business, and was self-liquidating, when volume of business 
fell from war to normal level. Furthermore, a sum of £750,000 would be 
paid to that company by the Government for certain fixed assets as soon 
as details were settled in regard to the specific assets purchased. 

As to the activities of Messrs. Napiers, he could not speak, any more 
than he could of their own activities, but he could say that the great 
manufacturing facilities, engineering resources and accumulated mana- 
gerial experience of their company kad played their part in the develop- 
ment, production and the successful operation of the Sabre engine which 
was fitted to the Typhoon aircraft which no doubt stockholders had seen 
referred to in the national Press, where its sorties were almost a daily 
feature of the official communiques. 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 10 per cent. was declared on 
the ordinary stock. 








BOOKER BROTHERS, McCONNELL 





DIVIDENDS MAINTAINED 





THE annual general meeting of Booker Brothers, McConnell & Co., 
Limited, was held, on February 2§th, in London. 

Sir Alfred Sherlock (chairman and managing director) presided. 

The following is an extract from the chairman’s statement circulated 
with the report and accounts :— 

The profits for the year amount to £141,601, which I think you will 
agree is very satisfactory, although approximately £18,000 less than the 
previous year. They are, however, equal to the results of 1941. The 
net result is that, after having reserved £10,000 against goodwill, the 
reserves and surplus othérwise than for goodwill have been increased by 
£5,000. In other words, we have been able to maintain our dividends 
out of earnings and put aside something like £15,000. 

Prospects for next year are not so good, because we shall undoubtedly 
receive smaller dividends from our sugar subsidiaries. We expect our 
crop will be reduced by something like 33} per cent., and this is due 
principally to our having been unable to obtain more than a third of our 
fertiliser requirements, and that third not of the most suitable kind. 
This is going to mean a very steep increase in the cost of production, and 
may also involve us in a loss on the production of sugar. There should, 
however, be some relief from taxation. 


Labour problems are growing more difficult. On our estates in the last 
ten years rates of wages have increased by 100 per cent., half of this 
increase having taken place in the last five years, but in spite of this our 
relations with labour have deteriorated and our statistics show that in 
1942 the average attendance of all available male piece-rate workers was 
only 2} days per week. 

Once more I would like to record our deep appreciation of the services 
rendered by our staff overseas and at home in the face of great difficulties, 
and our gratitude to the Government authorities on this side for the help 
they give us. It is unfortunate, however, that we do not seem to have 
been able, in recent years, to obtain in Demerara, either from the labour 
leaders or from the local administration, that degree of co-operation with- 
out which it seems to us it is impossible to make much progress as regards 
the welfare of the Colony. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BRAIN POWER 


“YOUR MIND AND HOW 10 USE IT.” A completely 
new revolutionary method of Mind and Memory Training 
by W. J. Ennever, the founder of Pelmanism, assures 
the fullest benefits trom short postal course of six 
lessons only, inclusive fee 30/-. | Write today for free 
descriptive pamphlet, THE ENNEVER FOUNDATION, 
(Suite 3), Vernon House, Sicilan Avenue, London, W.C.1 











PERSONAL 
GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, costumes, 
turned EQUAL TO NEW from 70/- List FREE.— 


ALKER’S SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING WoRKS 
TD., Dept. 76, 46 Ilford Lane, Ilford, London. 
LL kinds of Typewriting undertaken.—ADRIENNE C. 
Epye, 4 Box Grove Hse., Merrow, Guildford. Tel. 3895. 
Li. THE FAMILY will welcome BERMALINE 
BREAD. It is very delicious, nutritious and — 
igested. Makes appetising sandwiches. Restores ene: 
improves health. Ask Baker, or write BERMALINE, Fair 
treet, Glasgow, S.W.1. 
URNT. torn and moth-eaten garments (except Knit- 
wear) Invisibly Mended in two weeks. Send or 
call. Mark clearly damages to be mended.—Beit INVISIBLE 


Menpvers, Lrp., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
‘ANCER SUFFERER (35 42).—Poor woman 42, 
( ll in family. Needs extra nourishment. Jewellery 


ncer Rewer, 2(S) Cheam Court, Cheam, Surrey. 
"be JOCHE CULTIVATION is the proved best way of 
doubling output, getting an extra crop each season, 
ensuring the finest Vegetables the whole year round. 
Send for List to-day. —Cnase Ltp., 33 The Grange, Chertsey. 
UTTON ONE-WEEK SHORTHAND 's learned in 
twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
rst esson to S. R. Dutton, 92. Great Russel! St., W.C.1, 
} jsINANCIAL HELP wanted for lady who is temporarily 
unable to work owing to operation on eye. (Case 

GENTLEFOLK’S 


=" received. Please help.—NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 


256.)\—Appeal “S,” Distressep 
Association, 74, Brook Green, W.6. 
] ATS OFF TO GUY’S '—Hundreds of old felt hats 
are still wanted by GUY’S HOSPITAL, S.E.1, for 
Wartime purposes. If you have any to spare, please will you 
Send them to THe APPEAL SECRETARY. 
ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s. 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Murss N. McFartane (C.), 
he Study, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
N ONOMARK.—Confidential London Address. Letters 
redirected, $s. p.a.—Write BM/MONO 23, W.C.r1. 
p= SMOKERS.—Owing to briar shortage, have your 
old pipes HYGIENICALLY cleaned, scraped and 


fenovated and made sweet for many months, 2s. per pipe 
any make), plus 6d. es (any quantity). Foul pipes 
jure health. Also all REPAIRS, new mouthpieces, 


etc.—ASTLEYS OF 109 JERMYN STREET, 5.W.1, 


Briar Pipe Specialists. 
»YEMAKE HANDBAG CO. will repair your handbag. 
\ Hiehest craftsmanship. Moderate charges. Post or 
call. 57. Brompton Road, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
7 rTOWNSFOLK IN_THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 
yet sanitary comfort like town home ! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE. 
installed by Local Authorities.—Write, enclosing 1d. stamp 
for I11.LUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co, (Dept. 
254/22). $1 Clapham Road London, S.W.9. 


7S LONG Tobacco—put to test, 
Public opinion does the rest. 


T *NLIMITED PLEASURE IS YOURS when you 
are familiar with the great works of English Litera- 

ture. There is no more delightful and profitable reading, 

as you will quickly realise if you follow the new Course 

by L. A. G. Strong. It is the ideal guide to the best 

reading you have ever enjoyed. Free advice book 

from :—Prospectus Dept., LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 

57, Gordon Square, ont (Mus. 4574). 

| * .S.S.R.—Books in Russian and English; subscription 
lending library. For terms apply THe LIsRarIAn, 

Society for Cultural Relations with the U.S.S.R., 

98 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 

WANTED CAR, h.p. trom 10 to 14. Particulars to Box 110. 

W ANTED.—Motor car, nee e earlier ; small mileage. 
State price.—Box No. 

Vy JATCHES WANTED. sarod Old, Disused, Out of 
Order. Top oo Bas Send ‘Registered. Cash 

or offer by return.—KAY’S (SN), 19 Hopwood Avenue, 

Manchester, 4. 

Wee FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 
Recent Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
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including 


d. 

Purchase Tax 3 each ® 
Obtainable only from Retailers. 

JAMES NEILL & CO. (Sheffield LTD. 








A Cribute of Remembrance to 
Beautify the Church 


For a Church Memorial of perpetuity 


one of the most appropriate an 
expressive forms is a Stained Glass 
Window 


This R.A.F. Window depicts S. Michael 
Executed in rich jewel-like colours, it 
makes a very real adornment to the 
Church in which it is placed. Sketch 


design and estimate gladly supplied 
Kindly state Subject desired and 
whether any Regimental Badges or 


Pamily Crests required 

Send stamps for Illustrated Booklets: 
“Stained Glass Windows.” 6d 
“Commemorative Tablets.” 6d. 
** Book of Inscriptions.”’ 36pp. 8d. 


G. Maile & Son Ltd. 23auSTe2*- 














WHAT A CONVINCING SPEECH 






And yet at one time the speaker was shy, 
diffident, halting! Perseverance and practice 
effected this astonishing result. You also may \% 
fearn to speak effectively through the al 
Rhetor Correspondence Course of 7 
Public speaking. Let experienced -) 
instructors help you, Send for 

particulars: 

RHETOR, 3, JERMYN 


EAGLE HOUSE, 
STREET, LONDON, &.W.1. 








SAFEGUARD THEIR 
FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of 
adversity after Service, may count 
on the help of the British Legion. A 
legacy to HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan 
House, Richmond, Surrey, will bene- 
fit ALL ranks of ALL Services; 
their families too. 
( Registered under the 
War Charities Act, 1940.) 


























THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter. 1835.) 
Head Office : 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, 
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TEMPORARY ADDKESS: 
ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL, PITLOCHry, 
PERTHSHIRE. 
The EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION and 


mes aa hn ey and EXHIBI 
£100) will be TBITIONS 


THE LEYS SCHOOL (CAMBRIDGE), 








axl D 
23rd and 24th MAY and on Ist and 2nd JUNES Further 
information may be obtained from the Headmaster. 





EDUCATIONAL 

YIRKBECK COLLEGE (University of London), 

) Autumn Term begins on Friday, 15th September. 
Applications for admission for men and women who 
to read as Internal Students of the University at the week. 
ends for degrees in the Faculties of Arts, Science and 
Economics, or for the Diploma in Geography should be 
addressed to THE CLERK, Birkbeck College, E.C.4 


» URGESS HILL SCHOOL will open in May a senior 

) branch for day children from 9-18, at 11, 12 and B 
Oak Hill Park, N.W.3. Boarders 5- li plus remain a 
Cranleigh. High standard academic subjects, art ang 
music. Enquiries for both schools to THE SECRETARY, 
Redhurst, Cranleigh. 


YLAYESMORE SCHOOL.—Applications are invited 
( for Scholarships, which will shortly be awarded by 
the Council, of value 70, 60 and 50 Guineas. An Intelligence 
Test will form part of the examination, and reports from the 
candidate’s Preparatory Schools will also taken inte 
account. One Musical Scholarship will be awarded toa 
stringed instrument player. Clayesmore School contains 
287 pupils, all = whom are boarders.—Apply HEADMASTER’s 








Secretary, Cleycsmore School, Iwerne Minster, Dorset, 
l AMPSTEAD et ARIAL COLL sas 
Principal: Mars. E. E THorP, (Cantab.), 


First-class London ot leading to oa ‘of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. Lovely 
country house in very safe area. Prospectus from Secestay, 
Heath House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, Shropshire. 
QENSIBLY MODERN SCHOOL.—Co - educational 
p (7-19). Creative education combining aesthetic and 
scientific approaches. Specialised groups for school cert, 
arts, science, theatre, etc. Riding, nursing. Large old 
country house, home farm.—LoncG’s, North Curry, 
Taunton, Somerset. 
fT.RAIN NOW and be prepared lay your rn} 
the st-war world at the ‘QUE ENS SECRE. 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 67, Queen’s Gate, S.W.7 (Westem 
6939), or in the country near Windsor, at Clarence Lodge, 
Englefield Green, Surrey (Egham 241). 





APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below relaus 
to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement Order, 1943, 
applies. 

SSISTANT for Booksellers. Good salary, interesting 

\ work.—Apply Box No. 114 
Q\CHOOL MASTER. wanted. heme. S. Devon prep. 
N school. April. Scholarship. Good salary.—Box 16. 


} ieee UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 


The Council of the University invites applications for the 
post of LECTURER in CHARGE of the DEPARTMENT 
of GERMAN, which will become vacant in September 
next. Salary , £700 per annum. 

Agpllestians should reach the undersigned, from whom 
further particulars may be obtained, by April 4th, 1944— 
W. M. Grepons, Registrar. 


Dialed: sesteiadien OF 
PROFESSORSHIP OF 


BIRMINGHAM 
MUSIC 


The Council invites applications for the Chair of Music, 
vacant by the resignation of Professor V. Hely Hutchinson, 

The stipend offered is £1,100 a year. 

Three copies of the application, with the names of three 
referees, should be forwarded to the undersigned, to reach 
him not later than 22nd April, 1944. 

It is desirable that the selected candidate should enter 
upon his duties on Ist October next. 

Further particulars may be obtained from C. G. Burtos, 
Secretary, The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 3. 
February 1944 





THEATRE AND EXHIBITIONS 


“YHANTICLEER THEATRE CLUB, Clareville Street, 
S.W.3. (Glouc. Rd. and S. Ken. Tubes.) 

March 14th. “ A Hundred Years Old,”’ by the QU 

Brothers. Tues. to Sat., 5.30 p.m. Mats. Thurs. ., Sat. and 

— , 2.15 p.m. Members only.—Particulars from-KEN 


YHRISTOPHER HUGHES’ PAINTINGS at Fors 
4 GALLERY, 121, Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Ope 





stubY AT HOME FOR A UNIVERSITY DEGREE LONDON, E.C.2. Feb. 18th—March 25th. 
« hatter what our Sition or rospects a Univ it . e 7 
Dearer o's good thing te have. You can obtain © London 4 Paid up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, ] ESIGN FOR DAILY LIFE.—An exhibition of house- 
University Degree ais a going inte residence’ or £2,500,000; Currency Reserve, £2,000,000; Reserve 7 oa: a. — by —— Institute 
attending lectures t is necessary only to pass three ; > oO! ucation at EAL 96. 1a¢ 
ann gy ny OE RR RR, Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. Road. W.L. *S 1 ottenham Court 
in leisure hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall fhe Bank, which has numerous Branches through- 
(Pounded in 1800), Conducted, by a staff of 50 Graduate | out Australia and New Zealand, issues Telegraphic ah! <= JONES GALLERY, opening the 2st 
sesh ta asp are nad ey pains | ete" echt" eacaae cd Sepets | Amery Ska Stee Na lee aah m 
status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS from C.D. Parker. Credits and Travellers’ Cheques issued. Deposits | Armstrong, Cecil Stephenson,Maeve Giliaore,Mervyn Peskt, 
MA. LL.D., Dept 8B 20, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD for fixed periods teceived. Hugo Dachinger, etc. First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
- 
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